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In Our Opinion 











NEW YEAR’S MUSINGS 

Now that Canadian life is carried 
on, increasingly, with earth and sky 
screened out, our sense of time de- 
pends less on the changing seasons. 
Yet our year is still marked off by 
the great festival days, rooted deeply 
in the history and tradition of the 
Western World. Even modern adver- 
tising, that rival regulator, has merely 
hitched itself on to existing concepts. 
And New Year’s still stands, as it has 
always done, an occasion for re- 
viewing the past and looking to the 
future. 


The Canadian Association for 


Adult Education exists, at this point 


in time, as a established 
organization, with twenty years’ 
activity behind it. Adult education, 
in Canada as a whole, has settled 
into a recognizable structure, with 
specific functions — clear enough and 
stable enough to be the object of 
study by outsiders. Official recogni- 
tion has been extended by provincial 
governments, by 


firmly 


institutions, by 
counties. Even 
the Federal Government has circum- 
spectly worked its way around the 
BNA Act to include adult education, 
as a rose by another name, in the 
program of the CBC, the National 
Film Board, and various government 
departments. The present situation is 
one of healthy diversity, rather than 
rigid conformity, allowing for further 
development and experimentation. 


municipalities, and 


There have been accomplishments 
in 1954 which can be looked back 
upon with pride. These culminated 
in the National Conference on Adult 
Education held last May in London, 
Ontario. The achievements recorded 
there are already widely known and 
most encouraging. 


This, however, is only one side of 
the coin. A_ participant in the 
London Conference recently com- 
mented on what he considered a 
lamentable fact. Only one single, 
individual voice spoke out in favor 
of more financial assistance from 
member organizations to the co- 
ordinating body, the CAAE. In 
marked contrast, he cited the sense 
of responsibility shown by members 
towards the American Education 
Association at its recent conference 
in Chicago. The latter is a young 
organization; the CAAE is no longer 
new. Nevertheless, it is far from 
realistic for Canadians to become 
complacent about the continuing 
ability of the CAAE to turn out the 
maximum of bricks with the mini- 
mum of straw! 


The same not too well-founded 
confidence applies equally towards 
Canada’s co-operation with UNEsco 
during 1954. Canadians, it is true, 
were present at Montevideo. Yet one 
delegate, at least, was given only a 
few hours to prepare for departure, 
which did not allow for prior con- 
sultation or instruction. It should 


be evident that the hard-pressed 





Department of External Affairs can- 
not continue indefinitely to act as 
Canada’s agent in dealing with 
UNESCO. 

On the positive side, 1954 has held 
out the possibility that the Massey 
Commission 
Canada Council will be implemented. 
If legislation is brought down in the 
first parliamentary session of 1955, 
the Canada Council may well material- 
It is easy, 


recommendations for a 


ize in the coming year. 
looking ahead, to expect perhaps too 
much — but that is a 
peculiar to this New Year season! 
It is, however, not beyond the realm 
of possibility to hope that the stock- 
taking of 1955 will record that the 
Canada Council is now a reality. 
Should this, in fact, be true, adult 
education in 1955 will have just cause 


condition 


for rejoicing and for sober appraisal 
of new opportunities. 


PAMPHLETS PREFERRED 


Anyone who has ever been closely 
associated with an organization can- 
not have avoided being drawn into 
print at some time or another. Edu- 
bodies particularly 
vulnerable, since their main object 


cational are 
is to display their intellectual wares, 
in order to persuade. Moreover, no 
respectable organization can hold up 
its head without at least one publica- 


tion. Radio, television, and film to 


the contrary, the magic of the printed 


word is still strong and_all-per- 
vasive. It is also difficult to counter 
the sneaking suspicion that it is 
often easier to write about a project 


than to undertake it! 


However this may be, pamphlets 
still flourish, useful to some consu- 
mers other tool can be, an 
embarrassment to the producers who 
must sell them and to the recipients 
who must absorb and store them! 


Efforts continue to reduce the flood 


as no 


to some kind of useful and meaning- 
ful proportion. 


The Joint Planning Commission of 
the CAAE may now be considered an 
expert in the difficult art of handling 
pamphlets. An outstanding feature 
of the November meeting in Toronto 
was a pamphlet display, evolved with 
the help of member organizations, the 
staff of the Central Circulating Divi- 
sion of the Toronto Public Libraries, 
and uncounted hours of work by Mrs. 
Clare Clark and Mrs. Vera Campbell 
of the CAAE staff. The pamphlets 
were first on display at the meeting 
itself, and later deposited in the Cen- 
tral Circulating Division. Mrs. Mary 
Guest, the talented artist for the To- 
ronto Public Libraries, designed the 
display, which stayed in the Library 
from November 29 to December 11. 


The many people who saw the dis- 
play, as casual visitors and through 
special invitation from the Joint 
Planning Commission, were enthu- 
siastic in their responses. Numerous 
organizations in Toronto and _ its 
vicinity sent representatives to look 
over the material with a view to their 
own program needs. For once, the 
baffled public had an opportunity to 
see, in one place, the pamphlets it 
was being urged to use by countless 
producing agencies. One man, inter- 
ested in Union publications, com- 
mented “Very helpful indeed! Now 





JPC Display, Toronto Public Libraries 


I can get the information I’ve been 
have for some time.” 
Another man stated that he had been 
looking for a full year for the type 
of material he had discovered in the 


wanting to 


display. Two nurses, who came from 
the Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
Ontario Department of Health, ex- 
pressly to see suitable material for use 
with 
impressed with the number of avail- 
able publications. 


industrial workers, were most 


The CAAE benefits, along with the 
member organizations of the JPC, 
from this unique display since in- 
quirers were referred by the Library 
staff to Mrs. Clark and Mrs. Camp- 
bell for further informatiom. Count- 
less people became aware, for the first 
that such an 


time, organization 


exists. Finally, and perhaps most 


important, this venture of the JPC is 
one more concrete piece of evidence 
that co-operation really pays! 


, November 29 to December 11, 1954. 


BOUQUET FOR THE YMCA 
YMCA Week is being celebrated 


this year in January. From that 
remarkable pioneering effort Khaki 
College, to the founding, twenty-five 
years later, of Ottawa’s Carleton 
College, the YMCA has consistently 
maintained the highest standards in 
adult education. In Montreal, Sir 
George Williams College has long 
the institution in which 
adults could obtain a college degree 
by evening study. Alongside such 
formal courses, the Y has not neglec- 
ted the more informal aspects of adult 
education. The Institute of Public 
Affairs, the Couchiching Conference, 
SO-ED, adult camps, the Foreman’s 
Club (to name only four examples) 
stand as living monuments to its 
success. But the YMCA will not 
remain content with even this record. 
Vigorous leadership will carry the 
YMCA to new experiments in the 
future. J.R.K. 


been one 





As We See Others 


Isabel Wilson 


HESE impressions should be 
prefaced with a warning. It is 

easier to make confident 
statements about a situation if we 
have not probed too deeply beneath 
its surface. 


usually 


Things have a way of 
looking simple and clear-cut until 
we come to know 
mately. 


them inti- 
Then we meet the compli- 
cations and the inconsistencies. 


more 


and 
often uncover evidence which upsets 
our nicely worked out theories. 

Most of us know our globe-trotting 
fellow-countryman who can tell us 
with assurance “what the workers of 
Italy think”, or “what the Norwe- 
gians feel about the Swedes”. But 
the same man might hesitate if called 
upon to expound the views of the 
various wings of Canadian labor, or 
to explain the relationships between 
English-and French-Canadians. He 
is familiar enough with situations at 
home to be aware of their complexi- 
ties. He treads much more 
dently on unfamiliar ground. 


confi- 


During last summer’s seminar in 
Europe we visited seven different 
countries. Of course it was im- 
possible for us to study the whole 
field of adult education at first hand. 
There was no time to see more than 
a few programs in actual operation 
in each country, or to meet more than 
a few of the men and women actively 
engaged in the work. The opinions 
we formed of the movement in various 
parts of Europe were based, neces- 
sarily, on a limited observation. In 
our could 


discussion sessions, we 


examine only some of a country’s 
many activities, and the choices were 
made by our European hosts. Our 
impressions were naturally colored 
by their attitudes and interests. 

This is not to imply that we were 
given a distorted picture of adult 
education anywhere we went. It is 
simply an admission that, under the 
circumstances, it would be quite 
possible to gain an over-simplified 
view of the situation. 

There has been a great upsurge of 
adult activity in 
European countries since the war. 
This is at least one generalization it 
seems safe to make. That education 
need not end with schooldays, that it 
is a normal part of adult life, seems 
now to be taken for granted every- 
where. And the view that the state 
has some responsibility for the sup- 
port of adult programs is widely 
accepted. Yet this postwar develop- 
ment in Europe is taking place 
under quite different conditions, and 
against varied backgrounds. Econo- 
mic and social differences, differences 
in the temper of the people, in their 
assumptions and attitudes to life, 
produce strikingly different results. 

Italy, for instance, despite her ser- 
ious economic problems, her over- 
population and her poverty, is 
now spending what, for her, are vast 
sums on the education of adults. One 
has the impression that sheer nec- 
essity prompts this action, for there 
is a sense of urgency behind it, al- 
most the feeling that it is now or 


education most 





never. If the country is to maintain 
political stability, the masses of its 
people must be in a position to form 
their own judgments on public is- 
sues. This we were told again and 
again, both by government officials 
and by workers in_ voluntary 
agencies. Millions of men and women, 
unable to read or write, who bend 
with every political wind that blows, 
victims of the most persuasive dem- 
agogue, constitute an active danger to 
the state. It is in this situation that 
Italy’s postwar attack on illiteracy 
has assumed some of the character- 
istics of a blitzkrieg. 

On the other hand, in such stable 
and mature social democracies as 
Great Britain and the Scandinavian 
countries there is none of this sense 
of emergency. It is true that new 
programs are being developed, and 
old programs modified, to meet 
changing conditions. But the basic 
activities are long-established and 
deeply rooted in the life of the 
people. Many of them have received 
state support for decades, and this 
is not a matter for controversy, or 
even for comment. The policy does 
not seem to be questioned in the 
comings and goings of government, 
nor is it associated with any one 
political philosophy. 

In Britain, the war years saw a 
great enlargement of state support for 
adult education. Under the Educa- 
tion Act of 1944, the Local Educa- 
tion Authority, which is the educa- 
tional administrative body for the 
county or borough, was given ex- 
plicit responsibility in the field of 
adult programs. The LEA is re- 
quired to prepare a comprehensive 
scheme of adult education for its 
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area. It must study existing programs 
and decide whether or not there are 
gaps in the service. If such gaps are 
found, it is the duty of the LEA to 
organize activities to meet these needs 
itself, or to encourage other agencies 
to extend their programs. 

But the Local Education Authority 
does not assume the role of a dicta- 
tor. It gives financial aid, and it 
supervises activities to some extent, 
since certain standards must be es- 
tablished to warrant grants. However, 
the fact that “further education” for 
adults is now a part of the educa- 
tional system has not meant the de- 
cline of the voluntary organization. 
Rather, it seemed clear that the work 
of such organizations has been 
strengthened and made more effective 
through state assistance. The LEA is 
in a position to see the situation as 
a whole, and to help the local vol- 
untary group make the best possible 
contribution to the total effort. In 
any event, one gains the impression 
that associations of ordinary people 
in Britain are sufficiently strong, and 
sufficiently conscious of their identity 
and their democratic rights, to defy 
regimentation. 

Our visit to Lymington, on the 
south coast, gave us a glimpse of the 
kind of community center which is 
now coming into being in the hun- 
dreds all over England. The move- 
ment has gathered such momentum 
since the war that the National Fed- 
eration of Community Associations 
has been organized to serve as a 
clearinghouse for information. At 
Holly Royde, outside Manchester, we 
saw one of the residential colleges for 
adults in These 
usually housed in spacious mansions 


session. colleges, 


have lost the battle 
with rising taxes, have greatly in- 
creased in numbers in the last few 
years. 


whose owners 


But our longest stay was in Noti- 
ingham, and there we came to realize 
the very large part played by the 
British university in adult education 
outside its walls. Often, it appears, 
a university's extra-mural staff will 
be as large as its intra-mural teach- 
ing body. Far from standing aloof 
from the community, the university 
works in close partnership with the 
Ministry of Education, the local Ed- 
ucation Authorities, and the various 
voluntary groups. The “tutorial 
classes”, which have developed 
through the co-operation of the uni- 
versity and the Workers’ Educational 
Association, were 


more fully ex- 


amined and discussed in our seminar 
than any other activity. 


This program, of course, has been 
in operation for years, and is an es- 
tablished part of life in Britain. But, 
well-known as it is, it may be worth- 
while to recall some of its features 
because they tell us a good deal about 
the character of the movement in 
that country. 

In the first place, and this was 
surprising to some of the visitors 
from North America, there is ap- 
parently no widespread suspicion of 
this collaboration with the WEA. 
Some people may question it, to be 
sure, but there seems to be no gen- 
eral feeling on the part of govern- 
ment officials or the public that the 
partnership leads to a biased pres- 
entation of fact. This may be due 
partly to the high reputation enjoyed 
by the WEA in Britain, and partly 





to the character of the classes them- 
selves. 

Liberal, and not vocational, sub- 
jects are “taught” in the small groups 
by university tutors. And the student 
may pursue such studies as econom- 
ics, history, English literature, 
psychology, or philosophy over a 
period of two, or perhaps three years. 
Current events, as such, are not 
studied, rather the stress is on the 
background subjects which make 
them comprehensible. A course pre- 
sents a systematic survey of its sub- 
ject, and one gathers that there is 
extremely little sugar-coating of the 
educational process. A sustained ef- 
fort is frankly called for, and a 
fairly high level of performance ex- 
pected. While classes are informal, 
and the good tutor encourages free 
discussion, the primary emphasis is 
on subject matter and not on educa- 
tional method. The concentration is 
on content rather than on individual 
need. Students appear to have little 
part in planning the courses they 
follow, and there seems to be no 
general conviction that such a policy 
is desirable. 

Naturally, a program of this kind 
will never have mass appeal. Its de- 
manding character will attract only 
the serious-minded adult who is will- 
ing to work. But the tutorial is not 
decried for this reason. ‘It is not 
widely criticized for its failure to do 
a job it has not set itself. And this is 
a point worth noting. 

Certainly the tutorial classes do 
not fully meet the educational needs 
of the trade unions. Only a small per- 
centage of union membership is 
reached through them, and they do 
not pretend to deal with specific 


union interests. Today the unions 
are themselves organizing programs 
to supplement the WEA tutorials. Yet 
the effects of the program, it is gen- 
erally admitted, are out of all propor- 
tion to the numbers of people in- 
volved in it. Over the years it has 
changed the lives of thousands of 
working men and women throughout 
the country, and in the process, one 
suspects, has helped to alter the face 
of England. Certainly many Labor 
men of the 1920’s and the 1930's 
were products of this kind of adult 
education. The fact that such liberal 
education, learned largely in the 
public school, determined the politi- 
cal language of the country, may 
have been — and may still be — one 
of the major incentives for “the com- 
mon man” to acquire it through adult 
education classes. 


Although Denmark and Sweden 
were not affected by the war to any- 
thing like the same extent as the 
other countries we visited, the social 
and economic changes of the last few 
years are bringing about interesting 
developments. The Youth Schools 
for Unskilled Workers in Denmark, 
for instance, are comparatively new 
and are designed to serve the in- 
creasing number of young, un- 
trained city dwellers. And it’s esti- 
mated that about one tenth of the 
total adult population in Denmark 
now takes part in the evening school 
program, with approximately sixty 
percent of the students women. The 
study circles organized by the “popu- 
lar movements” in Sweden have 
nearly doubled in number in the last 
ten years, and there are today some- 
thing like 440,000 men and women 
enrolled. 





Yet the folk high school remains 
the traditional and basic institution 
in Scandinavian adult education. The 
movement came into being in Den- 
mark about the middle of the last 
century, and it had its origins in the 
rise of the peasant class in the demo- 
cratic development of the country. It 
was highly patriotic and heavily in- 
spirational through all the early per- 
iods of its history. What is more 
important, it was founded on a pure- 
ly agrarian The student 
body was almost entirely made up 
of young farmers who were free to 
come in for extended courses during 
the slack period of the winter months. 

Today the folk school must ad- 
just to altered conditions. The fact 
that now only about one quarter of 
the Danish population earns its liv- 
ing directly from farming tells us 
something about the rapid industrial- 
ization and urbanization of the Scan- 
dinavian countries. If it is to survive, 
the folk school must now serve the 
needs of young townspeople as well 
as those of rural youth. 


society : 


Changes are being made to meet 
the new situation. These residential 
schools are now co-educational to a 
fairly large extent, and many of them 
include vocational training in their 
courses of study. The inspirational 
lecture is giving ground to the group 
discussion method, and the special 
short course, particularly in the 
summer months, is gaining in popu- 
larity. Some of the “popular move- 
ments” now operate folk schools of 
their own which serve their individual 
purposes. It seemed clear that most 
of those involved in the work realize 
that the folk school cannot remain 
static. It must experiment imagin- 


atively if it is to hold its place in 
Scandinavian society. But the fact 
that substantial state support is forth- 
coming is an indication that the 
schools are still widely accepted by 
all sections of the population. 

There were, of course, many im- 
pressions of national 
There was, for instance, the Swiss 
stress on local organization and the 
suspicion of state aid which seems to 
prevail in the country. And the in- 
tense individualism of the French 
which, we were told, stands in the 
way of the kind of “group” activity 
so common on this continent. But the 
other members of the Canadian con- 
tingent will be contributing articles to 
Foop For THouent, and they will be 
dealing with other aspects of this 
large subject. 


differences. 
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East Meet West in Thailand 


David Smith 


HE Educational Project at 

Chachoengsao is just now coming 
to the end of its fourth year of oper- 
ation. It was designed by UNesco 
and the Thailand Ministry of Educa- 
tion as an educational project that 
would set the pace and indicate how 
to improve the whole educational 
system of the country. Thailand has 
had compulsory education for over 
40 years but following the last war 
the government asked for technical 
help in making its educational pro- 
gram more effective. The UN 
agencies (Unesco, ILO, FAO, WHO) 
and the U.S.A. under Point Four and 
FOA have been helping. UNesco is 
the leading involved and 
made the original studies which form 
the base of the work. The program 
here includes pre-primary, primary, 
secondary, vocational, teacher-train- 
ing, and adult education plus a school 
health service and the promotion of 
cottage industries, so 


agency 


you can see 
how comprehensive the work is. Ex- 
perts are here from England, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, Sweden, 
U.S.A., Ceylon and Canada. 


Norway, 


It has been asked “Can anything 
be done to prepare the expert for the 
‘reality shock’ of actual work in the 
field?” Certainly something can be 
done but | am not sure how 
In his briefing the 


much. 
expert learns 
something from books, reports, and 
talking with other experts or people 
from the country to which he is 
assigned. He gets “information” 
about the habits, politics, attitudes of 


the new country. But all of this is 
very different from the briefing the 
expert gets when he tries his hand 
at a sampan in which only luck and 
the quickness of the owner keeps him 
from pitching the whole party into 
the river; or when in a mistaken 
burst of enthusiasm he spoons a 
mouthful of hot curry into his mouth 
and can’t taste anything else at all 
for the next two days; or when he 
sits on the floor of a motor-boat and 
chugs for an afternoon up the Klong 
to an adult class. The briefing pro- 
cess should be because 
not until the expert has been at work 
for a time is the briefing really 
effective. 


continuous 


The best advice I got was from an 
expert who had spent three years in 
Ethiopia. He told me not to believe 
anything I read or heard about 
Thailand, especially the reports of 
previous experts! 

One important factor for the ex- 
pert to remember is that people are 
much the same everywhere. Instead 
of leaning over the fence the women 
squat on their haunches by the road- 
The children play 
hopscotch and jacks like children 
everywhere and they fool around in 
the water like children I’ve seen be- 
fore. They don’t wear bathing suits 
here but one soon forgets that. When 
you go to a farmers’ meeting it will 
be held in the preaching hall of the 
temple, which is the Thailand com- 
munity hall, or it might be held in 
the school. The farmers and their 


side to gossip. 





wives will be sitting on the floor; but 
the discussion is like any other farm- 
ers’ discussion I’ve ever heard. They 
talk about the price of hogs, what to 
do about the rice pest, how to start 
a co-operative, how to get the chil- 
dren to school, how to get a library 
for their village. There are many dif- 
ferences, but there are many similar- 
ities too, and I think the similarities 
are more fundamental. ‘If the ex- 
pert remembers this and forgets most 
of what he reads he should stand up 
pretty well to the “reality shock.” 
Cultural differences and the prob- 
lems growing out of these differences 
might also be regarded as difficulties. 
What are the safe-guards against edu- 
cating people out of their culture and 
how does the social structure limit the 
work the expert hopes to do? Are 
there cultural losses and gains and do 
the gains outweigh the losses? Only 
the Thai answer that last 
question, but | would think that the 
technical assistance programs should 
help the Thai to cope with the prob- 
lems that result from the social 
changes The cultural 
differences are the big barriers to 
communication 


can 


occurring. 


and our work here. 
Language may not be the most im- 
portant of the barriers but it is a 
big problem for us because the Thai 
learn English at school just as we 
learn French and apart from a few, 
who are quite proficient in English, 
we cannot carry on conversation with 
most of the people with whom we 
work. 

We (the resource 
people and the problem of being a re- 
source person is much the same as 


experts) are 


in Canada, except that it is aggra- 
vated here by even greater gaps in 


our understanding of one another 
than is true at home. One of the 
difficulties is the sense of superiority 
which the international experts tend 
to have and the sense of apparent in- 
feriority some of the local experts 
seem to have developed. All experts 
deny this feeling and some, feeling 
guilty about it, compensate by being 
ecstatic about the local weaving or 
pottery. In Thailand, the feeling is in- 
tensified by the fact that traditionally 
teachers are given special respect and 
all those in superior positions are 
expected to pronounce on a problem 
rather than The result 
is that, instead of being regarded as 


discuss it. 


a resource person, a man, with spe- 


cial skills for helping a group in 
dealing with a common problem, is 
looked upon as a superior being with 
The 
expert himself isn’t always too adroit 
at correcting this impression. Some- 


a set of ready-made answers. 


times he even seems to share it. 


The pressures under which the ex- 
pert works increase the difficulty. He 
is far from home and even if his 
family is with him, they are all living 
under new conditions. He is work- 
ing with two groups of people he has 
never seen betore, the local staff and 
the other international staff mem- 
bers. He is on a one-year contract 
and is anxious to do the best he can 
in the time available, which he knows 
is too short. All of this makes it 
hard for him to relax sufficiently, as 
he must be able to do if he is to play 
his role as resource person skil- 
fully. On the other hand there are 
advantages. There are so many 
things to be done that he can usually 
find some specific task to work at 


while he catches his wind, looks 








around, and establishes his role. Also, 
for the most part, the local staff 
are eager for help and willing to 
follow suggestions. 

There are a number of things 
which could be done to improve this 
situation, in addition to doing more 
adequate preparatory work before a 
mission starts. One would be to 
make an outright effort to explore 
the cultural differences between the 
international experts and the local 
experts. As things are now, we don’t 
venture near this territory and some 
think that an explicit effort to ex- 
plore cultural differences would slow 


down the work of the mission. | 


think such an effort would only ap- 
pear to slow down our work at the 
beginning and that it would actually 
stabilize it and speed it up. 


Another thing we could do would 
be to arrange to send some missions 
from Eastern countries to the West. 
We are sharing skills and 
perceptions. The Western countries 
have “technical” skills; 
venture into the 
educational field we are well out of 
anything which can be sharply de- 
fined as “technical”. I think it would 
make it easier for us to share our 
skills with Thailand if Thailand was 
sharing some of its knowledge with 
us. I don’t think Thailand could give 
Canada much help on farming meth- 
ods or vocational education; but a 
teacher of Thai classical dancing 
would add a good deal to Canadian 
understanding of dance forms. A 
Buddhist priest could teach Canadian 
philosophers something of the ideas 
that have formed the philosophical 
groundwork of many millions of 
people for a long time. This wouldn’t 


our 


many 
but when we 


make us Buddhists or result in re- 
placing the fox-trot with the ram- 
wong; but if technical assistance is 
to include education there is no 
reason why it shouldn’t include danc- 
ing and philosophy which are at least 
as important. We might also import 
a Thai physical education teacher to 
show us how to play takraw. This is 
a game played with a light wicker 
ball, using many of the skills of 
soccer, but which is usually non- 
competitive, the boys standing in a 
circle to keep the ball moving. Tak- 
raw can be played competitively, but 
most of the games we see here are 
purely demonstrations of skill. In 
some of the more strictly technical 
areas, like the organization of small 
industries and handicrafts, the Jap- 
anese have a great deal to show us. 
It is very good for the Western na- 
tions, which have great economic 
wealth, to share that wealth and the 
skills they have; but it would also 
be very useful to make clear in a 
formal way that East and West are 
only making a beginning in sharing 
resources. We need to be humble as 
well as generous. 


What does the Canadian worker 
learn from the East? ‘I can think 
of two things. He may experience a 
measure of tolerance such as he has 
never met before. Buddhism, for ex- 
ample, says that there must be some 
good in all religions and so welcomes 
any new religion with whatever of 
truth or wisdom it has to offer. This 
is a far cry from the dogmatism in 
religion which afflicts us. Another 
thing that those of us from North 
America can learn is that people 
have been on the earth for a long 
time. We tend to get the feeling that 





man was born in a covered wagon. 
The flow and continuity of genera- 
tions are felt here and the relative 
lack of importance of the individual 
is also apparent. I think the Western 
expert learns something about his 
own culture in this process. One of the 
things is our concern for facts. 1 sup- 
pose I’ve known that this was one of 
the characteristic marks of Western 
civilization before, but it certainly 
hadn’t been borne in on me as it is 


here. Facts in the precise, sharp way 


we regard them, are simply unknown 
here. “A long time ago” can be any- 
where from 50 to 500 years ago. 
Planning is also a different process 
here than in the West. In the West a 
plan is a detailed outline of a series 
of actions in a certain time sequence. 
In the East a plan is a rather vague 
grouping of a number of factors that 
all coming together will produce the 
result. 


How long does it take the Western 
worker to become sufhiciently accept- 
ed to do a job? I think the answer 
to that depends on the worker 
as it does at home. A_ more 
important problem is how to provide 
technical most ecohomi- 
cally. Presumably the purpose of the 
mission is to give the local expert 
the benefit of the international ex- 
pert’s experience, so that the local 
group will not have to go through 
all the growing pains of the Western 
group. Yet you short-cut 
experience? This is one thing the 
international expert presumably is 
well-qualified to do, and yet one of 
the remarks most commonly heard on 
the mission is “people have to have 
the experience” or “people have to 
go through the various stages the 


assistance 


how do 


same as we did” or “you can’t short- 
cut experience.” No one means of 
course that we can’t teach anything. 
He does not mean that every- 
one and every country has to re- 
peat all the experiences of other 
people and other countries. It is a bit 
like negotiating a mine field in the 
dark without a detector. 
when you're picking yourself out of a 
tree or sailing past the moon that 
you've made a mistake! 
technical assistance is a new business 
and the fact that we have a lot to 
learn about it is not surprising. 


You know 


However. 


In case one might think from the 
difficulties I’ve been mentioning that 
the mission isn’t successful, I'd like 
to emphasize that it is making good 
progress. New schools have been 
built, new equipment installed, new 
teaching practices started, and the 
foundation laid for the testing and 
development of improved education- 
al programs. At the moment we are 
engaged in writing up a report on 
the first four years of work in prepar- 
ation for another five and the ex- 
tension of new ideas and practices to 
other parts of the Kingdom. We feel 
free to mention the difficulties and 
problems because the positive results 
are substantial. 

There are three satisfactions here. 
One is the pleasure of working at 
new problems. Another is the satis- 
faction one gets from working at a 
program that is so clearly valuable in 
terms of the living of ordinary 
people. The third is that one feels 
by sharing ideas and skills, and work- 
ing to see how this process can be 
extended, one is doing something to 
make the world a more interesting 
and safer place to live in. 





Contemporary Maritime Art 


Lawren P. Harris 


N the Spring number of CANADIAN 

ArT for 1954, there appeared an 
interesting article by Mr. Eric New- 
internationally known British 
author, lecturer and art critic, de- 
scribing certain regional trends in 
contemporary Canadian painting. 
The important, if controversial, rev- 
elations this article, 
were based upon a recent trans- 
Canada speaking tour undertaken by 
him under the auspices of our 
National Gallery, and constitute his 
personal first-hand impressions. 


ton, 


recounted in 


Mr. Newton found that the pat- 
tern of Canadian art “changes its 
character at least four times between 
the Maritimes and the coast of 
British Columbia”, and that “Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick have de- 
veloped a ‘Maritime style’ just as 
different from that of the Prairies as 
English art is different from that of 
France”. He then stressed the vital 
point that “environment does count” 
for much. 


In assessing the art of our Eastern 
region, Newton made the following 
general statement: “In the Maritime 
Provinces, whose isolation from the 
main cultural currents of both 
Europe and the rest of Canada is in- 
evitable, there is a rather joyless 
earnestness, as though art were try- 
ing to work out its own destiny with- 
out the help of local tradition or in- 
spiration from outside”. 


These findings deserve careful con- 
sideration, and | shall examine them 


in the light of an over eight-year 


residency in these Eastern Provinces, 
which has familiarized me with the 
so-called “Maritime style” referred 


to by Mr. Newton. 


The Group of Seven was respon- 
sible for the formation of a distine- 
tive national style in Canadian art, 
but this has now been almost com- 
pletely superseded by a more inter- 
national or universal style. In the 
Province of Quebec, the great tradi- 
tion and influence of French Im- 
pressionism and _ its subsequent 
developments have resulted in a broad 
general style accepted by the majority 
On the 
West Coast, a different but singular 
style has emerged. 


of its progressive painters. 


In contrast to Quebec and British 
Columbia, the Maritimes have not 
yet developed any one definite style, 
either formed or embraced by its 
more creative and significant paint- 
ers. Each has evolved, or is in the 
process of evolving, an individual 
style which is quite independent of 
the others. This produces a variety 
of styles rather than a general one. 
The origins of these are likewise 
varied, and the majority do not stem 
directly from a local base but from 
more cosmopolitan None 
has influential 
enough to have founded a definite 
regional movement nor does there 
appear much _ prospect of one 
materializing in the near future. Such 
independent individualism may be 


sources. 


proven strong or 





“Boy and Torsos”, Miller Brittain, Saint John, N.B., 1954. 


considered as a healthy sign, for 


provincialism in art is on the wane. 


Only materially are these Maritime 
painters isolated from the “main cul- 
tural currents”, for they are very 
much aware of what is taking place 
in art beyond the limited confines 
of their borders; thus, they are well 
able to derive the stimulus and “in- 
spiration from outside” that appears 
individually desirable or necessary. 
Further, with no strong “local tra- 
dition” to draw upon or to handi- 
cap them, they are free to develop 
as separate identities, rather than as 
a close group working together to- 
ward a set objective. Although they 
most certainly do approach their 
work in a profound and “earnest” 


manner, this surely does not imply a 
lack of inner “joy”. 

In support of the foregoing com- 
ments, follows a brief description of 
the work of six of its leading ex- 
ponents. These artists are presently 
the best known beyond, as well as 


within, this region; if space permit- 
ted, others could readily be added 
to this limited selection. 


The paintings of Miller Brittain, 
of Saint John, are quite different 
from those of any other Canadian 
artist. Human figures feature prom- 
inently in every work, but are ap- 
proached in a variety of ways and 
mediums. Some are executed in 
pastel, and appear reminiscent of 
William Blake, while others are por- 














trayed in oil or casein tempera and 
possess classical or surrealist qual- 
ities. Sometimes mere sections of 
figures are evident, and frequently 
strange botanical forms emerge and 
astronomical shapes assert them- 
selves in his compositions. His color 
is rich and luminous, with strong 
contrasting tones being more evi- 
dent in his latest work. Brittain’s per- 
sonal symbolism creates a mystical 
air which is not easy to interpret or 
describe; though it is not always 
pleasant, it is deeply imaginative and 
based upon inner philosophical con- 
victions. 


Alex Colville, of Sackville, is one 
of Canada’s few “Magic Realist” 
painters, and is the best known ex- 
ponent of this approach. The form, 
as its name implies, demands great 
technical skill on the part of the 
practitioner, and Colville is a highly 
skilled and competent craftsman. Per- 
haps, the material proficiency and 
performance of an artist too fre- 
quently determines the significance 
of this type of work, and the con- 
text assumes a role of but secondary 
importance and emphasis. Colville’s 
subject matter is mainly derived from 
a living source, and almost consti- 
tutes a contemporary genre form. It 
is portrayed in the cold and austere 
impassionate classical manner of the 
‘Italian Primitives whom he so ad- 
mires, for his forms are pure, clear, 
and calm, with tone nearly replacing 
color in many of his egg-tempera or 
casein creations. He approaches his 
work as a technician, and the living 


elements which comprise its core, ap- 
pear as images of symbolic figures 
detached from life. 


form. 


The work of Julia Crawford, of 
Saint John, is emotionally conceived, 
spontaneously executed, and _ relies 
firmly upon nature for its content, 
whether person, landscape or still 
life. Watercolor is her primary 
medium, and it lends itself admir- 
ably to her approach. She possesses 
a free, colorful, but direct manner 
of communication, stated with con- 
siderable economy. In her more re- 
cent painting, the literal aspects of 
nature are being replaced by more 
imaginative and expressive ones, 
opening up new potentials for further 
exploration and interpretation, and 
leading into future abstract adven- 
tures. 


“The paintings of Lawren P. Harris, 
of Sackville, reveal a fine craftsman- 
ship and mastery of design, com- 
plemented by an extremely personal 
manner which is set within the 
bounds of a highly rigid self- 
discipline. Harris paints in oils, and, 
with the exception of an occasional 
portrait, his paintings are abstract in 
His progress through the 
stages of realism and naturalism to 
abstraction has been rational as well 
as instinctive. He rejected the merely 
representational eight years ago, and 
as he moves deeper into the world of 
abstract art, his work becomes 
more powerfully imaginative. Harris’s 
latest work, in terms of the ideas, 
emotions, and feelings of life as he 
sees it, is becoming intensively ex- 
citing. Clarity and precision, as 
well as cleverness, may be dominant 
first impressions of his paintings, but 
these qualities cannot obscure the 
strong emotional and _ intellectual 
power underlying a fundamentally 
neat exterior.”* 





Jack Humphrey, of Saint John, is 
undoubtedly the most widely-known 
and respected Maritime artist; and 
the quality, range and integrity of 
his painting justifies such distinction. 
Although he always works from na- 
ture as his starting point, it is deci- 
dedly not in the imitative topographi- 
The content of his work 
suggests its form, which in turn in- 


cal manner. 


dicates the medium. His fine oil por- 
traits and still lifes are profound 
sensitive classical pieces, and his 
watercolor landscapes are lyrical im- 
In his more 
recent painting, produced mainly in 
France while on a Canadian Govern- 
ment Overseas Fellowship, Humphrey 
moves easily into the abstract expres- 


pressionist renderings. 


sionist realm. These gouaches are 
most vital and penetrating creations, 
boldly designed and defined in black 
free lines and executed in 


brant 


rich vi- 
tones. Al. 
though handled with such authority, 
experience and control, they are fresh, 
significant, 


contrasting color 


manifestations 
life, and 
possessing a singular character and 
completeness of their own . 


Ruth 


personal 


based upon nature and 


Wainwright, of Halifax, 


whose personal style is still evolving, 
is perhaps the 
of Nova 
Humphrey, she is not content to por- 
tray the pictorial aspects of her Pro- 
vince in the popular narrative post- 


most significant 


Scotia painters. Like 


card-like fashion, but consistently 
seeks out its dramatic and character- 
istic undertones and implications. Her 
work has great breadth and strength, 
bold contrasting tones, and opulent 
color. She paints in a free semi- 
spontaneous manner, and is equally 
at ease with either the oil or water- 


color mediums. Her association with 
Hans Hofmann has further strength- 
ened the fine plastic quality evident 
in her work, and has introduced her 
to the abstract implications to be 
sensed in and derived from nature. 


From this short summary, as well 
as from the reproductions which il- 
lustrate this article, it should be ap- 
parent that the paintings of these six 
leading Maritime artists differ widely 
in content, form and technique. Al- 
though on the surface, one or two 
perhaps appear quite similar, closer 
inspection and association reveals 
marked differences of approach. On 
the other hand, some are the direct 
opposite of others, which accounts 
for the variety of conceptions and 
styles. 


Newton has written that “envir- 
onment does count”; due to their 
present location, all share this factor 
in common, though some draw more 
heavily upon it than do others. For 
instance, it is conceivable that 
Brittain, Colville and Harris could 
continue to produce their individual- 
istic paintings equally well in another 
area for they rely little upon place 
for incentive. In contrast, Crawford, 
Wainwright and, to a lesser degree, 
Humphrey, derive more from the 
material elements of their environ- 
ment. 


Not only must this geographical 
feature be considered, but also the 
social climate in which they work. 
None are interested in topographi- 
cally portraying the quaint pic- 
turesque fishing villages, which yearly 
attract hundreds of summer tourists 
and many amateur painters. Such 
regional _subject-matter, _ literally 











treated, is popularly considered 
“Maritime Art.” As these artists do 
not comply with this generally accep- 
ted their work neither 
popular nor in demand locally, and 
they are obliged to look elsewhere for 
an outlet. 


view, is 


They all exhibit widely in the an- 
nual shows of Central Canada, in the 
United States (where two have re- 
cently held one-man displays in New 
York City), and frequently abroad. 
Here their efforts 


are accepted, 


understood, and occasionally acquired 


by institutions and discerning indi- 
viduals. By February next, the 
four male artists of this sextette 
will have had separate illustrated 
articles on their work appear in the 
quarterly magazine CANADIAN ART, 
and all are represented in the per- 


manent collection of their country’s 
National Gallery. Their painting is 
perhaps condescendingly recognized 
locally because it has first been ap- 
preciated abroad, but it is still not 
looked upon with great favor or real 
sympathy. 


Today, “expression” has replaced 
“description” in art. “Form” has re- 
placed visual “impressions”, and the 
inner eye is of more consequence to 
the painter than the physical one. 
These artists then, are very much a 
part of the contemporary universal 
art movement which transcends the 
narrow regionalism of the past, and, 
go beyond the traditionalists who 
deny the rights of evolution and the 
changes in vision which it creates. 
+ 

The 


author 


Allison, 


section concerning 
of this article, was 
Librarian at Mount 


the work of 
written by L. 
Allison University. 


“Violin and Case — Harmonic Rearrangement”, Jack W. Humphrey, Saint John, N.B., 1953. 
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Pioneering Adult Education inthe West 


By H.P. Brown 


HEN the late Dr. H. M. Tory 

became the first president of the 
newly established University of Al- 
berta in 1912, it was his fond ambi- 
tion to “carry the University to the 
people.” This he proposed to do by 
devoting ten per cent of the Uni- 
versity’s net income to extension 
work, a laudable ambition that was 
never quite attained. He did, how- 
ever, organize a Department of Ex- 
tension that became notable for its 
accomplishments and the zeal of 
those to be associated with it. First 
of these was the man entrusted by 
Dr. Tory with the duties of Director, 
a native son by name Albert Edward 
Ottewell, one of the first graduates 
of the young University. Mr. Otte- 
well was of stout build and stout 
heart and although funds were 
limited at first (and for some time 
afterwards), he mapped out a course 
of action and went to work. His first 
problem, he well knew, having been 
a country boy himself, was not so 
much the necessity of educating the 
masses as of bringing enlightenment 
to those in isolated rural com- 
munities. Those were the days before 
radio and television, when even silent 
films were still in their infancy and 
travel in the country 
horse-drawn. 


was mostly 


Mr. Ottewell was a great believer 
in visual forms of education and 
early took to the road in a Model T 
Ford with a lantern and set of slides. 
The lantern was illuminated with 
acetylene gas. When the _ school- 


house windows were covered with 
tar-paper shutting out the light and 
also the ventilation, audiences were 
often treated to a mixture of tar and 
gas which had a more potent effect 
than the driest of lectures. It was 
not before a small electric 
generator of 30 volts was mounted 
under the hood of the Model T Ford 
and driven by its engine to provide 
light for the lantern and later on a 
running-board generator of 1000 
watts at 110 volts was obtained. Mr. 
Ottewell carried many gadgets in his 
little car, one of the most useful (and 
necessary in those days of dirt 
roads), was for the purpose of get- 
ting out of mudholes. This consisted 
of a flange attached to the rear driv- 
ing wheel which, when the engine 
was started, coiled up a steel cable 
the other end of which was hooked 
on to a convenient fence post or 
telephone pole. The car then pro- 
ceeded to pull itself out of the mud 
by its own “bootstraps”. 

There was one interruption to Mr. 
Ottewell’s peregrinations and _ it 
came in 1917 during the First Great 
War. In that year Dr. Tory organized 
the Khaki University to take exten- 
sion lectures to Canadian troops in 
various theaters of war and classes 
for those servicemen wishing to pre- 
pare themselves for civilian life. Dr. 
Tory went to England and Mr. Otte- 
well followed him towards the end 
of the year. In the meantime a 
system of moving pictures using a 
non-inflammable film invented by 


long 














Pathé Fréres in France had been 
adopted by the University for ex- 
tension work and some technical 
supervision of the projectors and 
films became necessary. It was at 
this stage that the writer, an ac- 
countant with many hobbies, joined 
the Department of Extension on part 
time and two years later gave up his 
vocation for a new one to become 
full time supervisor of the newly 
named Division of Visual Instruction. 
It was not difficult to sell the idea of 
moving pictures to ministers and 
teachers in rural districts as “nickel- 
odeons” or film theaters 
known outside of the cities and 
principal towns. The new Pathe- 
scope projector used a special film 
width of 28mm on which the theater 
size inflammable film of 35mm could 
not be used and this 28mm film 


were un- 


and its projector was approved by 


the Fire Underwriters for use in 
churches and schools. The machine 
was equipped with a large flywheel 
and handle similar to the cream 
separator of the period and pro- 
duced its own low voltage current 
by means of a magneto generator. 
This made it of value in the country 
districts, few of which had the 
benefits of rural _ electrification 
which much later. Films 
were expensive and the outlook for a 
film library none too bright when 
officials of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company of Canada, 
hearing of the new venture and the 
need, came forward with an offer 
of $4,000 which was gratefully ac- 
cepted. In acknowledgement of the 
interest and financial support of the 
Goodyear organization, the slide and 
film libraries received the name of 


came 


the Wingfoot Travelling Library of 
Slides and Films. 


On the return of Mr. Ottewell from 
overseas the slides and films had been 
added to and a circulation built up to 
1,000 sets of slides and 200 sets of 
moving picture films in one year. 
The popularity of the service may be 
gauged by the audience figures which 
totalled 150,000. In a report of the 
acting director in Mr. Ottewell’s 
absence this phrase occurs: “One 
must come directly in contact with 
the serious men and women whose 
lives are being brightened — it is not 
an overstatement to say that in many 
outlying communities the simple dis- 
play of a set of lantern slides is an 
event more impressive than would be 
the presentation of the finest opera 
to the citizens of Edmonton, and a 
Pathéscope evening is to them a rare 
delight.” 

Mr. Ottewell acquired a new Model 
T Ford and resumed his objective of 
taking the University to the people. 
His favorite lecture was on the sub- 
ject of Evolution using a set of slides 
called From Nebula To Man. On one 
occasion he was invited to lecture 
at the Provincial Gaol and the writer 
went along to assist with the lantern. 
The story goes, and I am sure it is 
legendary, that the following morn- 
ing the Warden was waited on by a 
delegation of prisoners to know 
whether this sort of thing was to, be 
added to their sentence! The fact 
is that a course of 22 lectures il- 
lustrated with slides was given in the 
winter of 1924 to the prisoners at the 
gaol and was well received. There is 
another story however, which is T 
believe quite true, of a University 
professor visiting a country school. 





The chairman of the meeting, a local 
farmer himself, having been asked 
to read a government bulletin relative 
to a certain pest, did so before the 
lecture and 


“You 


afterwards 


all 


announced: 


have heard the learned 


professor give his lecture; those who 
think they need poison come up and 


get it”. 

In addition to taking the Univer- 
sity to the people, the Department of 
Extension brought the people to the 
University annual event 
which, started in 1919, has been con- 
tinued to the present day. This is the 
“University Week for Farm Young 
People” which is held early in June 
in each 


in one 


year and has received sev- 
eral thousand young people from the 
farms and small towns of the Pro- 
Many the that 
could be told of happenings when 
from one hundred to three hundred 
people of both are 
brought together for the first time. 
In the early days there was a sense 


vince. are stories 


young sexes 


of shyness on arrival broken down 
by attendance at lectures and field 
days, hikes and sing-songs, until on 
the last day at the final dance some 
of the boys and girls (from 18 to 25) 
Once the 
writer was left on duty on the final 
night the 
residence but not to sleep. 


could not be separated. 


and moved into men’s 
About 
two in the morning one of the young 
people, a boy’s leader, knocked at my 
door with “Mr. Brown, come quickly, 


For- 


true 


they are all over the campus.” 
tunately this was not strictly 
and the few exuberants were quickly 
rounded up and sent off to bed. 
When mixed trains (passenger and 
freight) had to be used, time tables 


meant little. Once I was invited to a 


20 


teachers’ convention to demonstrate 
the use of films and arrived after 
the convention had _ adjourned. 
Enquiry revealed that a_ post- 
convention dance was to be held 
that and the committee 
agreed to my presenting my films 
during the intermission at some in- 
determinate time. The dance started 
at 9.30 and the intermission came at 
2 a.m.! On another occasion a clash 
in dates involved me with a political 
meeting. It was at a country school 
to which I was driven by a minister 
to show a biblical film. On our 
arrival we found that two meetings 
had been advertised for the same 
night and that the speakers had also 
come from Edmonton. It was how- 
ever arranged that the film should 
come first, and so | presented the 
story of brotherly love between 
David and Jonathan after which the 
visiting speakers proceeded to pound 
the government of the day and 
brotherly love was not so apparent. 
In 1925 the University started 
going to the people in a new and very 
modern form when the first University 
lectures were given from an Edmon- 
ton radio station. From then on the 
enthusiasts in the Department of Ex- 
tension determined their own 
broadcasting station which became a 
reality two years later. We had very 
little money but lots of vision and 
zeal, and the original transmitter of 
CKUA with its farm windmill towers 
and small station hut was constructed 
for around $5,000. A space was 
cleared on a floor of the Extension 
building, some light partitions erect- 
ed and the “studio” draped with 
burlap. A visiting engineer from the 
newly formed Canadian Broadcasting 


evening 


on 





Corporation on an inspection tour of 
Canadian radio took one 
look at our studio and exclaimed “I 
have only seen one studio like this 
before, and that is in the Montreal 
Brewery!” ‘In a 


stations, 


recent report of 


CKUA’s history appears this para- 


graph: “The group responsible for 
the early efforts of CKUA had un- 
bounded enthusiasm for the job. This 
is evident from the variety and difh- 
culty of the programs put on. They 
shared the conviction that radio had 
an important role to play in adult 
education, and they had the enthusi- 
astic co-operation of many people not 
connected with the University”. 
Some of the accomplishments of 
this pioneer University radio station 
constructed “on a_ shoe-string” by 
people with vision are worth record- 
ing here. They had their own broad- 
casting orchestra of twenty pieces, 
their own radio players, a wealth of 
lecture talent, one of the finest pipe 
organs in the country (the Memorial 
Organ in Convocation Hall) and the 
co-operation of student groups in de- 
bating, mixed chorus and 
sports. University courses including 


opera, 


languages were given by radio, and 
the first broadcast to the schools of 
a Canadian province came from 
CKUA in 1928. Among other “firsts” 
was a provincial network of stations 
still known as the Foothills network, 
the first inter-provincial hookup for 
University debates and sports; the 
first Citizens’ Forum (called the 
Round Table) alternating between 
Edmonton and Calgary, and the first 
transcontinental hookup, organized 
by the Canadian National Telegraphs 
of which CKUA was the Edmonton 


outlet. In course of time the opera- 


t.on of the station and necessity for 


improved facilities became too much 
for the University to handle, and 
Alberta Government Telephones in- 
stalled a new transmitter and studios 
and continues to use the call letters 
CKUA. But the old days are gone, 
and the memories of the burlap 
draped studio only nostalgic. Every 
car horn and barking dog and passing 
plane could and did go on the air 
from this far from sound-proof 
studio. On occasion, when a 
play was being broadcast dealing 
with the Indian Mutiny, Jessie, watch- 
ing from the walls of Lucknow ex- 
claimed “Hark, I hear the bag- 
pipes!”” — the control operator was 
not quite ready with the bagpipe 
record, and the listeners distinctly 
heard a CPR locomotive crossing the 
High Level bridge emit two long and 
two short blasts from its whistle. 

In 1928, Mr. A. E. Ottewell became 
Registrar of the University and was 
succeeded by Dr. E. A. Corbett, just 
as well fitted for the broad 
type of extension service then given. 
Mr. Ottewell’s community sing-songs 
and Mr. Corbett’s recitals from 
Drummond always paved the way for 
the more serious instructional talks. 
The Habitant poems, “Leetle Bateese” 
and “The Wreck of the Julie Plante” 
became well known in many an 
Alberta community. Dr. Corbett was 
appointed Director of the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education in 
April of 1936, and Mr. Donald 
Cameron, the present Director of the 
Department of Extension, took over 
the steadily increasing scope of the 
work. 

The pioneering days were drawing 
to a close. 


one 





Science and the Spirit of Asoka 


Waldemar Kaempffert 


Mr. Waldemar Kaempffert, science 
editor of the New York TIMEs is the 
recipient of the Kalinga Prize in 
1954 for his distinguished career in 
science writing. This prize is awarded 
annually by UNESCO on the basis of 
a grant made by Mr. B. Patnaik of 
the State of Orissa in India. The 
Award bears the name of Kalinga, an 
Empire established more than two 
thousand years ago by the famous 
Emperor Asoka, and which covered 
part of India and Indonesia. 


Waldemar Kaempffert, who has 
devoted himself for more than a 
quarter of a century to the popular 
interpretation of scientific ideas, has 
always stressed his conviction that the 
progress of research must inevitably 
bring broad social consequences and 
that only an educated public can 
wisely adjust to them. The text of the 
speech delivered by Mr. Kaempffert 
on receiving the Kalinga prize from 
the Director-General of UNESCO in 


Paris is as follows: 


T reflects no credit on the educa- 

tional methods of the West that 
millions of Europeans and Americans 
never heard of Asoka. Yet H. G. 
Wells pointed out in his Outline of 
History that the name of Asoka is as 
familiar to millions in the East as 
the name of Charlemagne in the West. 
Few monarchs have been as power- 
ful, none more influential morally. 
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In his time, that is 2,200 years ago, 
there was no science—at least not in 
our sense of the term—no systematic 
exploration of the mysteries of matter 
and energy. Yet the spirit of science 
is the spirit of Asoka. For these rea- 
I take it, the Kalinga Trust 
Foundation was easily persuaded by 
Mr. B. Patnaik to bring India and 
the West together on the common 
cultural meeting ground of science. 


sons, 


According to a legend that every 
educated Indian knows, Asoka was so 
appalled by the bloodshed and misery 
that his conquest of the ancient Em- 
pire of Kalinga entailed that he 
vowed never again to wage war. Not 
only did he dedicate himself to the 
cultivation of peace, mercy and piety, 
but he tried to ransom the world by 
giving to the utmost. It is said that 
while he was trudging on a highway 
as a penniless monk, a beggar be- 
seeched him for alms. Asoka had 
nothing but an amlaki fruit. This he 
broke in two and gave the beggar 
half. When one of India’s most dis- 
tinguished scientists, the late Sir 
Jagadis Chunder Bose, built the Bose 
Institute in Calcutta with the rem- 
nants of his fortune and his wife’s 
voluntary sacrifice of her jewels, he 
saw to it that the amlaki fruit was 
the principle ornament of its cornice. 


This legend of Asoka and of the 
amlaki fruit symbolizes ethical pre- 
cepts for which science has stood for 





centuries. Every true scientist con- 
ceives it his moral duty to give the 
world all that he has learned through 
research—to give the amlaki fruit. 
This giving occurs in hundreds of 
scientific publications and scores of 
papers read annually before learned 
societies. In their international meet- 
ings scientists ask no questions about 
race, religion or political opinion. 
They accept one another for what 
they know, for what they can add to 
the sum total of knowledge. This is 
again the spirit of Asoka. He spread 
Buddhism throughout the East. Yet 
there was tolerance everywhere in 
his vast Empire. Any man could prac- 
tice his religion without hindrance. 


Toward the end of the last cen- 
tury and the beginning of this one, 
much was preached about Progress, 
which we spelled with a capital. By 
Progress, scientific and technologic 
advance was meant. Give us more 
machines to do the back-breaking, 
grimy work of the world, ran the 
formula of H. G. Wells, apostle of 
Progess, and there will be an end of 
misery and poverty; give us more in- 
ternational means of mass communi- 
cation, like radio and the film, and 
alien people will understand one an- 
other, with the result that there will 
be no give us more 
science and more international scien- 
tific congresses, and nations will learn 
to sink their differences in the 
common cause of enlightening one 
another. 


more wars; 


None of these predictions has been 
fulfilled. It was assumed that as it 
progressed scientifically and techno- 
logically the world would automatic- 
ally raise itself to a higher spiritual 


plane. Ethics received little considera- 
tion. The scientific dreams of yester- 
day are the realities of today, yet the 
world has never been so fearful of its 
future as it is in this scientific cen- 
tury. It is sad to reflect that every 
advance in science and technology 
has both improved man’s material lot 
and heightened his military power 
and that as wars became more terrible 
they also became more numerous. 


There is no question that science 
has benefitted man. But a chasm 
yawns between the kind of science 
that constructs, the kind that cures 
diseases that were once baffling, the 
kind that makes two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before and the 
kind of science that can destroy with 
a few atom bombs the cultural values 
of centuries. That chasm must be 
bridged. It can be bridged only 
through ethics. It so happens that be- 
cause science stands apart and even 
above race, religion, politics and 
country it can be an aid to the 
Kalinga Trust Foundation as it plays 
its part in reducing the precepts of 
Asoka to practice. It is pleasant to 
remember that while France and Great 
Britain were at war, Sir Humphry 
Davy accepted an invitation of the 
French Academy of Sciences to 
deliver a lecture in Paris. It is on 
such morality that the Kalinga Trust 
Foundation would build. 


It is the function of science and 
technics to improve man’s matetial 
lot—to enrich him materially. The 
essence of ethics is renunciation and 
self-denial. So it would seem that the 
spirit of science and the spirit of 
ethics can never be united. I main- 
tained at the outset that the spirit of 





science is the spirit of Asoka, the 
spirit of giving. It can also be the 
spirit of renunciation, of self-contro!. 
That was driven home to us when the 
first atomic bomb was developed and 
used with dreadful results. Horrified 
by the consequences and implications 
of their success, the physicists formu- 
lated a plan for the control of atomic 
energy and the renunciation of 
atomic bombs as weapons. Science 
and _ ethics 
UNEsco 


meet. Moreover 
proves it by spreading 
abroad a knowledge of science and 
by improving the condition of back- 
ward countries with the aid of 
science. No doubt this is the reason 
why the Kalinga Trust Foundation 
has left to.UNnesco the pleasant yet 
difficult task of bringing East and 
West together through annual Ka- 
linga Awards. 


can 


The West has taught the world the 
experimental and mathematical ap- 
proach to nature, and this is even 
more important than its method of 
generating and distributing energy 
and its 


numerous inventions. It is 


the scientific method that has been 
the amlaki fruit of the West. The 
acceptance of the method has brought 
about what Alfred North Whitehead 
has called “the most intimate change 
in outlook that the human race has 
yet encountered”. This outlook is 
transferable from country to coun- 
try, from West to East, and the 
number of Indians, Chinese and 
Japanese who have made their mark 
in science proves it. Science is inter- 
national. Without a knowledge of its 
history it is impossible to say of a 
discovery, as it is of a work of art: 
“This came from a Frenchman or a 
Japanese”. It isin such an atmosphere 
of internationality that the purpose 
of the Kalinga Awards can best be 
achieved. In science and the scientific 
method the West has given the East 
something that is only a few cen- 
turies old. In giving the world ethics 
India gives the world something older 
than Asoka, something that is change- 
less. It is well for us to remember 
that technics come out of the West, 


ethics of the East. (UNESCO). 
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Crafts at Qu’Appelle 


Elaine Joyce 


HE Saskatchewan Arts Board is 
in the process of establishing per- 
craft workshops in Fort 
Qu’Appelle with resident instructors 


manent 


in wood, ceramics and leatherwork. 

For this purpose the Government 
of Saskatchewan has given a grant 
sufficient to purchase, renovate and 
equip a large brick house situated two 
blocks south of the post-office in this 
attractive little town which lies below 
the rolling hills in beautiful lake- 
filled Qu’Appelle Valley. The house 
is within ten minutes walking distance 
of the Qu’Appelle Valley Center 
where the Saskatchewan Arts Board 
holds annual summer workshops in 
Drama and Short-story Writing and 
where board and lodging may be 
obtained at low rates. 

The first floor of the building will 
include the clay and leather work- 
shops, an office and a display room. 
The basement is equipped with ma- 
chine and hand tools for woodwork- 
ing. Living 
second floor. 


quarters are on_ the 

The general plan is that instruction 
will be offered in the three crafts for 
six months of each year and for six 
months the shops will be used by 
the instructors for research, experi- 
ment and production, thus demon- 
strating craftsmanship as a way of 
life and providing a focal point in 
the general craft program for Sas- 
katchewan. 

Shops will be open to visitors on 
certain occasions and when displays 


of contemporary, traditional or stu- 
dent work are on exhibit. Students 
whose work has passed carefully con- 
sidered standards may offer articles 
for sale. 

Courses will be offered to hobby- 
ists whose interest is merely to use 
their leisure time; to craft teachers 
from hospitals, schools, institutions, 
community centers, etc.; as well as to 
students who may wish to begin 
serious study towards professional 
artistic standards in craftsmanship. 

Whenever possible, classes will be 
organized for a minimum duration of 
one month, five days per week with 
daily hours either morning and after- 
noon, or afternoon and evening, in 
order to give students the benefit of 
concentrated and shop 
work. Enrollment will be limited to 
about twelve in each shop and for 
each course and will be for adults 
only. 


classroom 


No previous art training or craft 
experience is essential—the only re- 
quirement being that the student is 
prepared to devote himself to the de- 
velopment of skilful techniques and 
the creative handling of materials. 

In the over-all and long-range view, 
the workshops have been set up in 
the beliefs: that creative work is 
essential in the establishment of a 
craft tradition; that all people are 
able to produce original work on 
some level if they are given the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a continuity of 
instruction in the honest handling of 





materials, sound techniques and the 
basic principles of design and of 
working in an atmosphere which per- 
mits and induces the creative ability 
to function; and that the release of 
creative ability gives to the individual 
an added vitality to accept the chal- 
lenge of high standards and to work 
through the drudgeries entailed in 
striving towards the stimulating goal 
of perfection. 

To begin with, the workshops will 
try to help the immediate 
problems which beset the hobbyist 
almost to the point of defeat in spite 
of the fact that the interest in craft 
work seems constantly to increase. 


solv e 


A hobby usually becomes unsatis- 
factory when the techniques involved 
with the materials are too easily con- 
quered and interest wanes through 
monotony; when the techniques in- 
volved are difficult because of 
lack of adequate instruction; when 
the material holds too little challenge 
or when it is not understood; when 
the cost of materials and instruction 
becomes too great; when completed 
projects become a clutter and a bur- 


too 


den; when criticisms are destructive 
or “back-patting” rather than stimu- 
lating and discerning. 

In attempting to solve these pro- 
blems it is well to consider the be- 
ginnings of craftsmanship and its de- 
velopment through the ages until the 
advent of machines pushed it into 
the background a few hundred years 
ago. 

The need for people to work with 
their hands is as old as man and the 
problems involved have not changed. 
Originally, handwork was necessary 


in order to keep the body alive—to 
fashion clothes, shelters, weapons and 
all of the appurtenances to daily 
living. Materials were chosen with 
care and with a view to their dura- 
bility and potential; skills were de- 
veloped to produce working results 
with no loss of time. Craft work 
then was not a bit of copper tooling 
to hang on the wall, an ornately 
carved handbag to carry under the 
arm or a pseudo bit of flimsy Dres- 
den to gather dust on the mantel. The 
very lives of men depended on their 
handwork and the satisfaction ob- 
tained from good results was life 
itself. 

At this moment in our civilization 
we do not need to keep our bodies 
alive by the work of our hands. We 
speak constantly, instead, of the need 
to use our leisure time and we are 
going back to handwork, picking up 
any sort of material and instruction 
available for our hobbies. If this 
craving for handwork is a real need 
today—and I believe it is—then it 
must be a stronger need with us than 
it was for our early ancestors for it 
has to do not with our bodies but 
with our very spirit and mind. How 
then can we be content with less than 
the satisfactory craft work of the 
cave man and our ancestors down 
through the centuries? 


They materials with un- 
limited possibilities and lasting quali- 
ties and these are still available to us. 
The best materials have always been 
and still are wood, clay, metal, stone 
and the fibers used in weaving. The 
articles made by the early craftsmen 
functioned as they were intended to 


chose 








function and they were made for use, 
for exchange, or for sale. The crafts- 
man and his work were evaluated, 
appraised and appreciated by a dis- 
cerning public who recognized them 
as an essential part of living. 


another basic 
sideration in connection with the suc- 
cess of craftsmanship in the past; it 
has to do with originality, or you 
may call it inventiveness or the crea- 
tive ability mentioned earlier. Not 
only did these early craftsmen invent 


There is yet con- 


techniques, tools, specific shapes and 
forms, but the moment that the dan- 
gers of their nights and days became 
less acute in their struggle for sur- 
vival they began to explore the pos- 
sibilities of decoration, to enjoy the 
use of color and texture — and to 
make functional articles beautiful for 
the sheer love of beauty and for the 
joy of creating it. Among them were 
those who constantly strove to im- 
prove their designs until they be- 
came important not only because of 
the useful articles they produced but 
because of the beauty they created. 
Local, tribal and national pride de- 
veloped in the creative genius of these 
craftsmen. They were in demand as 
teachers, they were sponsored by 
kings, emperors, governments and in- 
dividuals and their work was collected 
for show places and museums. Each 
in his own country helped to estab- 
lish a national craft tradition which 
leaves to us a story in design of their 
way of life. 

In many places of the world today 
this reverence for the creative genius 
of the craftsman is still alive. If you 
speak to almost any European you 


will find in him an appreciation and 
understanding of craftsmanship which 
is beyond the average Canadian. He 
understands the simple, sincere use of 
materials and appreciates the indi- 
vidual and unique touches. He speaks 
of shape, color, texture and of the 
pleasure of just looking at a beautiful 
piece of handwork and of the ex- 
treme joy of being able to hold it in 
his own hands. His immediate re- 
action is not to condemn a flaw but 
to recognize a possibility. 


Yet we in this country who have 
been so inventive in our construction 
of machines and who have faced the 
complexities of our swift national de- 
velopment with considerable success 
have somehow lost faith in our ability 
to create and invent and have fun 
in the world of art. We are inclined 
to see virtue only in the standardized 
and conventional craft forms and 
many of us are unashamedly content 
to sit and copy. 

I have attended so many handicraft 
displays where the work shown is non- 
original mold work — that is, any 
shape which is admired or considered 
“good” is used as a mold and several 
group members may make three or 
four reproductions of the same article. 
This is then covered with a purchased 
glaze and it may be decorated with 
a copied design. The people who do 
this work are contented with it but 
may not know why their enthusiasm 
later wanes. 

I should like to have them in my 
class and teach them the joy of 
creating their own shapes and de- 
signs and of making their own glazes 
so that the work of each member is 





marked with his unique personality 
and the shape, color and texture of 
the finished piece is part of his own 
spirit. The knowledge and skill in 
connection with this complete picture 
obtained 
through long and consistent effort. 
But husband and | know from 
the experiences we have had with 


of course could only be 


my 


beginners non-selectively enrolled in 
it 
sible for the average person to pro- 


various communities that is pos- 
duce original work pleasing in design 
and reasonably functional in the first 
two of 


lf the beginner has 


or three weeks a creative 
teaching class. 
handled the material with sincerity 

trying to learn something of its char- 
acter, of the principles of design and 
of shape, color and texture, the result 
will be genuine and charming in spite 


of imperfections. 


The work of beginners and indeed 
the work of many of us who have 
striven with materials for years may 
lack perfection—pots will be heavy 
when they should be light, flattened 
where they should sweep into the full 
and perfect curve. Glazes will crawl. 
craze and pit. The joints in wood 
may not be snug, the high polish is 
hard to achieve. But let us not con- 
demn this work nor confuse it with 
failure. 


I do not wish to be quoted as say- 
ing that the charm of handwork lies 
in its imperfections. These we strive 
But in this 
struggle with materials which have 


constantly to overcome. 


challenged the imagination, the vi- 
tality and ithe very spirit of man 
throughout countless ages, which is 
more important? The mastery of a 
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few simple techniques designed to 
quickly achieve and frequently repro- 
duce a slick result which will fade 
into insignificance among the coun- 
terparts from which it has _ been 
copied? Or the vital little pot which 
may lack the conclusiveness of the 
professional or commercial in shape, 
color and design, but which will have 
the strength and the exciting qualities 
of something that is beginning and 
is new and desirable that speaks 
of its maker and. that can take its 
place proudly at the foot of the 
strong, high ladder of achievement? 


Such a little pot will tell you that 
somewhere a craftsman is at work 
a craftsman who may make a con- 
tribution to our cultural heritage and 
whose first crooked little pot one may 
some day be proud to collect. 


It is hoped that the craft shops 
at Fort Qu’Appelle will afford to both 
students and the general public an 
opportunity for this sort of appraisal 
and happy understanding of the grad- 
ual mastery of materials and the slow 

to the 
standards 


sure growth necessary de- 
velopment of high 


craftsmanship. 


in 
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Critically Speaking—About 


Citizens Forum 
Basil Dean 


’D BETTER confess at the outset 

that I’m going to cheat a little 
this week. I don’t think my cheating 
is going to get me disqualified from 
this program, but if it does you'll 
know I went down with my flags fly- 
ing. I’m going to cheat because I’ve 
been listening to Citizens’ Forum with 
rather special care for the last few 
weeks, and I want to make some 
observations which don’t, perhaps, 
come within the legitimate territory 
of the radio reviewer if that territory 
is strictly marked out. But I’m going 
to make them anyway. The first ob- 
servation, however, is quite legiti- 
It seems to me that the Forum 
has brightened up quite a bit lately. 
I mean we have been entertained as 
well as instructed, which in my view 
is always a lucky break. We started 
out three weeks ago with that de- 
lightful discussion, which gave every 
promise of becoming a Bonnybrook, 
from McMasterville, Quebec, on the 
subject of Quebec’s relationships with 
the rest of Canada. I'll admit that I 
began to growl when they announced 
the panel. There were, as you may 
remember, three 


mate. 


French - speaking 
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(Broadcast over the CBC Trans- 
Canada Network, Sunday, Novem- 
ber 21, 1954.) 


Canadians Mr. Hamish Mc- 
Geachie from Toronto. “Hah,” | 
thought, “Duplessis has got the CBC 
scared, and they’ve loaded it. Poor 
old Hamish will founder under a 
mass of unanswerable French logic.” 
But I was quite wrong. Hamish was 
very nearly swamped, all right, but 
only because his three French-speak- 
ing colleagues were so busy arguing 
among themselves, and at times be- 
ing very rude to one another, that 
he could scarcely get a word in edge- 
ways. This one was a clear winner. 
I don’t think there has been a Forum 
quite as lively since the night that 
Dr. Eugene Forsey and some others 
argued about the vanishing word 
“Dominion”. And it was instructive, 
too. It was a sharp lesson to some 
of us, who live a long way from 
Quebec, not to assume that all French- 
Canadians are tarred with the Du- 
plessis brush. 

The following week the scene 
shifted to Calgary, where three gen- 
tlemen discussed whether McCarthy- 
ism can happen here, and whether our 
civil liberties are in danger. Now I 
think this, too, was an admirable dis- 


and 





cussion by any standards, and con- 
sidering some of the difficulties the 
CBC had in arranging it—which I'll 
tell you about in a minute—I thought 
it was quite a triumph. There is, in 
fact, a very disturbing story in con- 
with this It was 
originally scheduled to originate in 
Lethbridge, which, in case you don’t 
know, is the constituency which elects 
John Blackmore, Social Credit 
Member who is the 
nearest Canadian equivalent to Sena- 
tor McCarthy. I am told that the 


nection program. 


a 
of Parliament 


idea was to have somebody who, as 
nearly as possible, would represent 
the McCarthy viewpoint, along with 
somebody from the Federal Govern- 
ment to set forth the present consti- 
tutional position governing civil liber- 
ties and related matters, and possibly 


a third panel-member holding a dif- 
ferent view. 


Anyway, in the meantime, arrange- 
ments were made for the meeting to 
be held in Lethbridge, under the 
auspices of the Lethbridge Chamber 
of Commerce. Now there exists in 
Canada a small but at times exceed- 
ingly movement, 
which offshoot of 
Social Credit, and people connected 
with this movement, when they heard 
about the proposal for this particular 
Citizens’ 


vocal political 


is an extremist 


Forum broadcast, began 
stirring up trouble there. I don’t 
want to be unjust to Lethbridge, 
which is a lively and attractive city, 
but the fact is that it does elect Mr. 
Blackmore and it is therefore fair to 
assume that there must be a sub- 
stantial body of support, in Leth- 
bridge, for Mr. Blackmore’s views. 
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Whatever the extent of that support 
is, the fact remains that the Chamber 
of Commerce in Lethbridge backed 
out of the deal and declined to spon- 
sor the meeting at which the Forum 
broadcast was supposed to originate. 
It was sharply criticized for this by 
the Lethbridge Herald, the late Sena- 
tor Buchanan’s paper, but neverthe- 
less the meeting was not held in Leth- 
bridge, and had to be transferred to 
Calgary. 

In the result, we got a good, mod- 
erate and dispassionate discussion on 
a high level which did credit to every- 
body. But the point is, as you will 
have noticed already, that the ques- 
tion “Are our civil liberties in dan- 
ger?” had been answered long before 
the Forum went on the air. They 
assuredly are in danger, when a small 
bunch of frenetic rabble-rousers can 
effectively prevent civil liberties even 
being discussed on the CBC—or, at 
least, they were able to prevent it in 
Lethbridge. 1 have spent some time 
on this subject, and have indeed 
dragged it into this review on a very 
slender pretext, because I think it is 
important. It is incredible that this 
sort of thing could happen in Canada, 
and it is an excellent argument for 
the continuation of the sort of full 
and free discussion which Citizens’ 
Forum represents. 


Well, there’s one more of these I 
want to mention before we go on to 
something else. This was last Thurs- 
day’s discussion of civil defence, and 
whether it is obsolete. I don’t know 
what you thought about it all, but it 
sent shivers down my spine. We had 


the Deputy Minister of Health and 














Welfare, whose function it was, | 
suppose, to assure us that everything 
will be arranged in due course, but 
so far as I could judge from an un- 
usually full exploration of the issues 
involved, the one concrete idea the 
authorities have about civil defence 
against nuclear weapons is to eva- 
cuate the target before the 
bombs fall. It is incredible, to me, to 
hear this notion put forward at all. 
The Ottawa newspapermen who asked 
the questions afterwards did their best 
to get some clear answers, but they 


cities 


got none, so let’s ask them again. 
Where, in the first place, do the people 
go after you evacuate them? How do 
you know, when foreign aircraft are 
reported on the early-warning radar 
up north, which city is to be at- 
tacked? How do you know which city 
to evacuate? can't 
evacuate all your cities every time you 


Obviously you 
get a blip on the radar screen at 
Aklavik or Coppermine or Churchill. 
And if you do succeed in evacuating 
Toronto, say, and move half its popu- 
lation to Hamilton, what happens 
when the bombers attack Hamilton 
the next day? It seems to me that if 
a deputy minister is going to take 
part in a discussion like this on a 
national hook-up, he ought to have 
the answers, and if he hasn’t got the 
answers then he ought to say so, and 
let us all know where we stand. 








‘Pamphlets 














PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
THE ARTS; 9th Annual Report 
of the Arts Council of Great 
Britain. London: the Council 
1954. pp. 84. 2/6. 


This is timely reading for Can- 
adians who are titillated by the pros- 
pect of early “Canada Council” 
action by our Federal Government. 
The book opens with what might be 
termed a bang; its two first sentences 
being: “If a half million pounds of 
the public money now invested an- 
nually, by the Arts Council and Local 
Authorities, in opera, ballet, theater 
and music were withdrawn, nearly 
all the national institutions of music 
and drama in this country would 
have to close down. Covent Garden, 
Sadler’s Wells and the Old Vic would 
be ‘dark’; such famous orchestras as 
the Hallé, Liverpool Philharmonic, 
Yorkshire Symphony, London Phil- 
harmonic and_ Scottish National 
would forthwith be disbanded”. Tak- 
ing this bit boldly in its teeth the 
Council devotes its report mainly to 
an explanation and defence of the 
situation; and argues that one of the 
first duties of the citizens is “to ap- 
pear often and regularly at the box- 
office”. To many Canadian readers 
this account of cultural development 
in Great Britain will bring amaze- 
ment and delight; others will wonder 
what became of Private Enterprise. 
The report is delightfully written, and 





the format, printing, photographs 
and drawings are the British printing 
craft at its best. Highly recommend- 
ed for everyone who gives even a 
passing thought to the arts in Canada. 

Walter Herbert 


CITIZENSHIP FOR THE CANA- 
DIAN FORCES PAMPHLETS 
Nos. 6, 12, 13. Ottawa: Bureau of 
Current Affairs, Department of 
National Defence, 1954. 


These pamphlets cover Newfound- 
land, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
Although planned primarily for the 
Armed Forces, these excellent, brief 
guides to the 


history, economic 


features, and distinctive aspects of 
each province are also useful for 
civilian groups interested in Canada’s 


development. 


VOLUNTARY MEDICAL CARE 'IN- 
SURANCE; a Study of Non-Profit 
Plans in Canada. (General Ser., 
Memorandum No. 4). Ottawa: Re- 
search Division, Dept. of National 
Health and Welfare, 1954. pp. 210. 
$1.00. 


“This publication has been pre- 
pared to describe and analyze the 
operations of fourteen of the volun- 
tary agencies which have been de- 
veloped under various auspices to 
offer medical care insurance to the 
Canadian public on a_ non-profit 
basis. It does not cover develop- 
ments in hospital care insurance 
under non-profit plans nor the ex- 
perience of commercial insurance 
companies in the fields of medical 
and hospital care.” 
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THE UNFINISHED TASK OF 
SOCIAL WELFARE IN CAN. 
ADA. R. E. G. Davis. Reprinted 
from Proceedings of Canadian 
Conference on Social Work, 14th 
Biennial Meeting, Toronto, June 
24-26, 1954. Ottawa, Canadian 
Welfare Council, 1954. pp. 16. 


In unbelievably short compass, the 
Director of the Canadian Welfare 
Council ably describes the present 
position of social welfare services in 
Canada. His view is wide and in- 
formed, his facts are set forth in 
relation to the whole structure of 
Canadian society. In particular, the 
problems posed under the head of 
Research are deserving of thoughtful 
consideration by all Canadians, since 
these again underline the hampering 
restrictions resulting from lack of a 
coherent government policy to sup- 
port fundamental research in the 
social sciences. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED 
NATIONS, 1953-54. Canada. Dept. 
of External Affairs. Ottawa: 
Queen’s Printer, 1954. pp. 116. 50c. 


“Canada and the United Nations 
is intended to be a current work 
of reference, which it is hoped 
will be useful to students of public 
affairs, in Canada and elsewhere, 
who may not have ready access either 
to the primary sources themselves or 
to the United Nations Yearbook. 
Special attention is of course given 
to the statement of Canadian policy 
on specific issues, as it has been ex- 
pressed at the United Nations or de- 
veloped in response to the various 
calls made upon this country.” 








INTERNATIONAL 

SCHOOL. 

The Women’s Section Toronto 
Branch, United Nations Association, 
assisted by Canada Packers, pre- 
sented November 1 to 3, 
cooking demonstrations of the 
foods of many lands. Three useful 
pamphlets have been issued in con- 
nection with the School, two of actual 
recipes, and the third Useful Hints on 
Carving. These may be secured 
through the Toronto Branch of the 
United Nations Association. 


COOKING 


from 


FROM UNESCO 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION FOR IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNDERSTAND. 
ING; A study sponsored by the 
International Federation of Work- 
ers Educational Associations. 
Paris: Unesco, 1954 (University 
of Toronto Press). pp. 42. 40c. 


“The study is designed to show 
what is being done in a selected 
group of countries by some of the 
most important workers’ educational 
organizations. It is published in the 
hope that they and other bodies may 
find it useful in developing pro- 
grammes of workers’ education for 
international understanding, and par- 
ticularly programmes of education on 
the aims and work of the United Na- 
tions and its Specialized Agencies. 
The report is limited in scope, as was 
the inquiry on which it was based. It 
surveys only some of the existing 
programmes in this field, concentrat- 
ing in the main on the activities of 
organizations affiliated to the Tnter- 
national Federation of Workers’ Ed- 
ucational Associations and the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
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Unions and on the work carried out 
in Great Britain, the Scandinavian 
countries and the United States of 
America.” 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS COM- 
MITTEE (CANADA) REVIEW 
No. 3, October 1954. Ottawa: In- 
formation Division, Department of 
External Affairs, 1954. pp. 30. 


This third series of reviews of cur- 
rent Unesco publications covers a 
wide range; philosophy, _ social 
science, history, education, mass com- 
munication. Each review is the work 
of a recognized authority in the field 
and the editorial committee, com- 
posed of Mr. Walter Herbert, M. 
Eugéne Bussiére, Dr. James Gibson, 
Dr. Garnet Page, Dr. John Robbins, 
is further indication of the high 
caliber of the reviews. 


VISUAL AIDS IN FUNDAMEN- 
TAL EDUCATION. Paris: 
Unesco, 1954. University of To- 
ronto Press. pp. 106. $1.75. 


Highly technical and greatly con- 
densed in content, this is a valuable 
document in one specific, specialized 


area. The main. subject areas 
are; improvement of health condi- 
tions and sanitation, improvement of 
agricultural and better use of natural 
resources, improvement of family 
welfare and home economics, im- 
provement of nutrition, improvement 
of craftsmanship, learning to read 
and write. Particularly notable is the 
attention paid to cultural anthro- 
pology in relation to the application 
of visual aids. 











Books 








FOLK SONGS OF CANADA. Edith 
Fulton Fowke, Literary Editor; 'Il- 
lustrations by Elizabeth Wilkes 
Hoey; Richard Johnston, Music 
Editor. Waterloo, Ontario: Water- 
loo Music Company Limited, 1954. 
pp. 198. $4.95. 


The release by the publishers of 
Folk Songs of Canada will surely 
prove to be a cultural and artistic 
high point of the year 1954. The 
songs were edited by Edith Fowke, a 
nationally known folk lore expert 
and the writer of the CBC program 
Folk Song Time. The music was pre- 
pared by Richard Johnston, a Can- 
adian composer of some note and a 
professor of music at the University 
of Toronto. 
The book is the first of its kind 

the market. have 
various regional collections of Can- 
adian folk songs published but this 
is the first time one has appeared 
which attempts to give a cross sec- 
tion of all folk songs that have been 
sung and collected from 
coast in Canada to date. 


on There been 


coast to 

The accompaniments have been 
simply arranged so that almost any- 
one who plays a little could manage 
them easily. At the same time they 
retain a good relevance to the song, 
a considerable variety of harmony 
and form and frequently an outright 
charm. This is no small achievement. 

In keeping with the artistic pro- 
duction, the cover design has been 
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done by Elizabeth Wilkes Hoey, who, 
although she has won international 
fame as a fabric designer, has an in- 
terest in folk lore which dates a long 
way back. 


It is a rare thing nowadays that 
the dedication of a book has any 
meaning for the average buyer and 
owner. However the many hundreds 
of students and others who knew and 
loved John D. Robins, and who 
caught from him his intense interest 
in folk songs and stories, will find a 
great satisfaction in reading that this 
fine collection has been dedicated to 
him. 


The book is divided into. sections 
under headings roughly indicating 
the general type of song. There are 
songs out of the past which relate 
specific historic events, songs of the 
sea, of the voyageurs, of the woods 
and the lumber camps, of the prairie 
west, and songs of love and of non- 
sense. While undoubtedly the mater- 
ial has been carefully edited and in 
some cases even expurgated for publi- 
cation, one is particularly grateful 
that the words have not been tidied 
up too much. This not only makes 
the collection authentic but 
allows the songs to continue to per- 
form their true function. That is, to 
represent life as it is, and to provide 
an artistic outlet for human emotion. 


more 


Present day radio-listening, movie- 
going Canadians are not a singing 
people. Clubs and camps have their 








own somewhat esoteric collections of 
songs but when we come together 
merely as citizens it is often difficult 
if not impossible to find a song that 
enough people know well enough to 
sing through. 

If young Canadians were offered 
a real opportunity to choose between 
singing “My Bonnie Lies Over the 
Ocean” and “Lots of Fish in Bonavist 
Harbour”, I suspect that we could 
start a large bonfire with all the 
paper back “community song” books 
in the country. However the fact 
that these books are paper backs is 
the one thing that makes them so 
omnipresent. If this new collection 
is to seriously vie for space with the 
innocuous, thoroughly moral but 
quite irrelevant and lifeless commun- 
ity song book found on most family 
pianos, it will have to appear in a 
cheaper form. 

It is understood that the publishers 
are bringing out a special edition for 
schools with several of the songs set 
in parts. This is all to the good. Such 
a publication should have an espec- 
ially rosy future on our northern and 
western frontiers where the usual 
school music books with songs of 
larks, nymphs and maidens have little 
meaning. A teacher known to the re- 
viewer has already seized on the cur- 
rent edition as something that his 
“kids will sing”. 


The collection as a whole presents 
a rather remarkable survey of our 
social history, allowing for the inevi- 
table gaps for which no songs have 


as yet been collected. Anyone who 
learned songs representative of each 
section would have a fairly clear con- 
ception of how non-urban Canadians 
from east to west work, play and go 


This should contribute 
materially to our understanding of 
ourselves. 


courting. 


Since the average Canadian is still 
afraid of part singing, and since 
young people tend on leaving school 
to discard as “kid stuff” anything 
which the adult world has not adopted 
for its own, a school edition alone will 
not be sufficient to bring the book 
and its songs into, general circulation 
and use. One cannot hope too 
strongly that a cheap paper back 
edition of the book in its entirety 
will be published in the immediate 
future. Copies could be sold in corner 
drug stores from the popular music 
rack or mixed in with the mystery 
novels. Summer camps and leisure 
organizations could then afford to 
purchase them in quantity. As a 
special incentive to use, the CBC 
might insure that the songs were 
given frequent presentation on the 
Dominion Network, a rather better 
medium for reaching the general 
public than Trans-Canada. 

Who knows? In a few years we 
might find Canadians genuinely and 
naturally expressing all their hopes 
and fears, joys and sorrows in song. 


MARGARET NORQUAY. 


THE CHARTERED LIBERTINE. 
Ralph Allen. Toronto: Macmillan, 
1954. pp. 270. $3.50. 


If ever one short novel can show 
the democrat what he’s up against 
today, this clever satire by Ralph 
Allen should do it. ‘Tt will be of 
interest principally to Canadians, 
since Mr. Allen has placed his bit of 
1958 history in a Canadian political 
setting and around a matter pecu- 





liarly Canadian, the CBC. The 
protagonist is a Toronto publishing 
and radio magnate, Garfield Smith, 
whose latest megalomaniac scheme 
requires two hours of CBC time every 
Wednesday night for three months. 
Meeting opposition, he proceeds to 
manipulate the prejudices, fears, and 
yearnings, of the whole nation in 
order to get what he wants. He suc- 
ceeds, and in the process lets loose 
a hungry censorship likely to gorge 
itself upon all Canadian freedoms 
before it is through. 


Mr. Smith’s lovely scheme is a 
ladies’ softball team, with 
women celebrities, and glamorized 
by black opalescent pantaloons and 
the name, “Queens d’Amour.” The 
piéce de résistance on the team will 
be the lady who has been his male 
secretary the 
necessary medical operation in Oslo. 
Nothing is really too much for Mr. 
Smith, although he eventually has to 
marry his Christine-Jorgensen 
order to persuade her to play ball. 


spiced 


following upon 


in 


The pressure group which breaks 
the CBC, to Mr. Smith’s benefit, is 
manipulated by him from behind the 
scenes. Its chief concern, ironically, 
is Canadian morals, for which its 
leaders — puritanical clergymen — 
are eager to act as self-appointed 
custodians. Prominent in the arena 
are the Apprentices of Nazareth, 
whose boyish cult leader enchants 
his youthful audiences with neon- 
‘lights, pretty girls, and the slogan 
“God is Fun.” 


Only those nations who. treasure 
the rights of their minorities can 
truly be called democratic. That 
politicians, whose hands are tied by 
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political exigencies, are inadequate as 
guardians of these rights, is made 
devastatingly clear by Mr. Allen. Add 
to this his further revelation, that if 
one cannot fight the enemies of demo- 
cracy with sweet reasonableness, 
neither can one fight successfully 
with methods one considers despic- 
able, and the difficulties must 
always face become all too apparent. 


This is not a book likely to be 
read fifteen years from now, nor, 
sadly enough, even today by the 
unconverted. It literary 
masterpiece, but it is entertaining, 
lively, and quite frightening. Mr. 
Allen’s irony is superb, and his ability 
to refrain from underlining the ob- 
vious is a delight. Surely few 
writers have such a flare for handling 
conversations between politicians, 
leaving neatly implied but unsaid, as 
their wont, all the important 
things. 

For those concerned with 
education, this book is a must. 


VIOLET ANDERSON. 


we 


is no 


is 


adult 


ONE WEEK’S NEWS. Jacques 
Kayser. Paris: Unesco (Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press) 1954. pp. 
102. $2.50. 


This is the first comparative study 
of newspapers to be made on an in- 


ternational scale. It is a pioneer in 
an area in which the possibilities of 
research are only now becoming 
obvious, and it should stand for some 
time as a model for any attempts to 
design newspaper content analysis. 
Seventeen morning papers were selec- 
ted for the study, generally the 
one with the largest circulation in 
the largest city of the country chosen. 








BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


A new approach to visual edu- 
cation is being hailed across the 
Continent by those who have seen 
the new British Columbia Building 
of the Pacific National Exhibition 
at Vancouver, B.C., and the giant 
relief map, 76 by 80 feet, which is 
the structure’s central theater. 


The structure is one vast visual 
education project designed and ac- 
complished by the PNE in 
conformity with its objective of 
and education. The map 
occupies the center of the three 
level buildings and has two viewing 
There is also a $15,000 
electrically operated gantry for use 
of special visitors and groups who 
wish to make a 
examination. 


service 


galleries. 


more detailed 


Specially 
exhibits 


designed governm ent 


illustrating the work of 
the various departments occupy 
exhibit areas on all levels. They 
are modern in design and of the 


“walk-through” type. Industry, 


through its groups and associations, 


is also co-ordinated 


exhibits. 


planning 


Complementing the map and 
exhibits are a 500 seat theater for 
the showing of documentary films 
or the presentation of talks, and 
the famous Lipsett Indian Museum 























with its priceless native art work 
and artifacts. A tea terrace is 
available for refreshment needs. 


The relief map, constructed by 
George Challenger and son, Robert, 
well known cartographers, is the 
central attraction however. It took 
seven years to build and contains 
934,000 individually cut and colored 
pieces of plywood. The map is built 
to scale from official federal and 
p-ovincial survey documents. 


Area covered by the map 
embraces not only British Columbia 
but also northwest Washington, the 
northern parts of Idaho and 
Montana, the western section of 
Alberta, and parts of the Northwest 
Territory, the Yukon and Alaska. 
Places are marked as well as 
principal rivers and lakes and 
colored overla‘d lines indicate rail- 
ways, highways and provincial and 
international boundaries. 


A top feature of the 1954 Ex- 
hibition when it was viewed by 
virtually all of the Fair’s 871,426 
visitors, the B.C. Building is open 
free to the public the year round. 
Exhibition officials are now putting 
effect plans by 
which organized groups, particularly 
school classes, and 
convention invited to 


into promotion 
trade groups 
visitors are 
make special visits. 
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Giant Relief Map of British Columbia, a new venture in visual education. 


Pacific National Exhibition offi- 
cials are justly proud of this new 
service. They are confident that it 
will be a broad educational oppor- 
tunity not only to the people of 
British Columbia but to _ the 
thousands and thousands of visitors 
to the Coast city. 


GETTING TOUGH IN THE ARTS 


“One thing that 
about the Vancouver Community 
Arts Council is that it’s too polite. 
The people that become members of 
the Council are nearly always very 
nice people, anxious to help the 
struggling artist. This is bad. What 
the Council needs is more stinkers. 


worries me 
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It may have been that it was in rec- 
ognition of this need that the Coun- 
cil has invited me to join. But | 
doubt it. I think the Council has 
just mistaken me for another very 
nice person. 


“Why we need more stinkers is that 
we are trying to promote the arts, 
not trying to promote people who 
think they are artists. And often a 
boo from the gallery is worth ten 
bucks from the treasury, 
comes to helping the arts. 


when it 


“I have sat through plays that 
should have been shouted off the 
stage, plays sponsored by the CAC. 
What happened? The kind souls in 


the audience, knowing the author 











was dying somewhere in the back 
row, politely applauded. That 
applause was enough to send any 
would-be-playwright back to his type- 
writer to write six more plays, all 
bad and all having to be read by 
someone, maybe me. 


“Kindness, I think, can be killing, 
not for the person who thinks he has 
talent (i.e. everybody), but for the 
lively arts, which thrive best in an 
atmosphere «i rough-and-tumble. In 
other words, it seems to me that the 
duties of the members of the CAC 
go beyond the mere bestowing of 
alms to include the responsibility of 
effective and intelligent criticism, of 
taking part in a good row when 
necessary. 

“The CAC has a body. All it needs 
is blood. Blood that gets hot when 
the lively arts are threatened by the 


fake or the feeble.” 
Eric Nicol, 


For the Vancouver Community 


Arts Council Bulletin. 


APPOINTMENTS 


® Charles Topshee of Halifax, since 


1946 assistant director of adult 


education, Nova Scotia Department 
of Education, has been appointed as 
the senior administrative officer of the 
Canadian Film Institute and will take 
charge of the development of the 
expansion program now being under- 


taken. The appointment is effective 
as of January Ist. Gordon Adamson 
will direct the program services of the 
Institute. 


After graduating from St. Francis 
Xavier University, Antigonish, he 
spent six years teaching in Nova 


Scotia and Newfoundland schools and 
also did post-graduate study at 
Columbia. Till 1952, he served as 
field representative of the St. Francis 
Xavier Extension Department and 
during the war period, worked with 
the Canadian Legion’s educational 
services, holding among other posts, 
that of assistant director overseas. 


Mr. Topshee’s administrative and 
organization experience has_ been 
closely linked with the development of 
audio-visual methods and the utiliza- 
tion of motion pictures as a medium 
of information. In 1952, he was 
CAAE delegate to the Caribbean 
Seminar on Adult Education in 
Jamaica and last summer, a member 
of the Canadian-American team on 
the European Adult Education Semi- 
nar. 


He has been directly interested in 
Institute activities for the last eight 
years in particular and is especially 
well informed on the growing needs 
of CFI member organizations in the 


field. 


® During the early part of September 
the appointment was announced of 
Miss Marion V. Royce as Director 
of the Women’s Bureau in the Fed- 
eral Department of Labour. The 
Bureau is directly concerned with 
the status of women workers and 
with the promotion of a wider public 
understanding of their problems. 
Miss Royce is a graduate of Mc- 
Master University and the Ontario 
College of Education, with post- 
graduate work in the social sciences. 
In 1942 she became associated with 
the World YWCA, with _head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C., later 
transferring to Geneva. During this 





period she travelled extensively as a 
representative of the YWCA study- 
ing and reporting on social and econ- 
omic questions affecting women. She 
also worked this field with the 
United Nations and with the ILO. 
Under Miss Royce’s direction, the 
Bureau will prepare and distribute 
information about the employment of 
women and will establish regular 
channels of communication with 
women’s groups and employer labor 
organizations. 
© The appointment of Albert G. 
Watson as CARE Representative was 
announced today by headquarters of 
CARE Canada, 116 O'Connor Street, 
Ottawa. Born in Toronto and edu- 
cated in Toronto schools and at the 
University of Toronto, Mr. Watson 
has spent the last six years in Chicago 
engaged in adult education work in 
the field of international relations. 
He Neil MacNeil as 
Canadian director of the international 
relief and self-help organization. 


in 


succe eds 


Organized immediately after World 
War II to provide an effective means 
by which the peoples of Brazil, Can- 
ada, Chile, Mexico, the 
United States could private 
person - to - person assistance to 
countries in Europe, CARE has since 
expanded its operations to include 
many countries in Asia, Africa and 
South America, and diversified its 
services to meet specific needs in 


Peru and 


send 


these many different countries. 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


This year Brotherhood Week, 
under the sponsorship of the Nation- 
al Conference of Christians and Jews, 
will be 20-27, 


observed February 


AO 


1955, using as its theme “One Nation 
Under God”. A magazine kit has 
been issued to help in the prepara- 


ton of material for use during Feb- 
ruary, March and April. 
in the format of modern advertising, 


Presented 


this material is of unusually 
caliber and 
chiefly of short contributions from 


high 
sensitivity, consisting 
prominent Americans. As a sample, 
the words of Ralph J. Bunche might 
be quoted : 

“The of ‘brotherhood’ 
among men is another way of saying 
‘good human relations —about which 
there often more talk than ap- 
plication. The nub of the matter with 
regard to good human relations is, of 
course, our ability as individuals to 
live up to the high principles most 
of us readily embrace and to which 
we pay easy lip-service. 


concept 


1s 


“This being so, it is especially im- 
portant to document by living ex- 
ample the faith we must have in 
people and the conviction that mere 
differences among people need pre- 
sent no insurmountable barriers to 
friendly relationship, once they are 
brought together under circumstances 
which really permit them to know 
each other and to embrace common 
human purposes and values in place 
of narrow racial, religious or national 
ends and attitudes. 


“I may cite for instance, the very 
encouraging demonstration afforded 
by the Secretariat the working 
staff of the United Nations of 
the ability of perhaps the most di- 
versified assemblage of people to be 
found under one roof anywhere in 
the world to understand each other 
well and to work together amicably. 





Altogether, there are some 4,000 
members of the United Nations staff. 
They represent a majority of the 
nationalities in the world. They are 
of all races, colors, religions, langu- 
ages, cultures and ideologies. Their 
habits of dress, eating, worship, mar- 
riage and work are variable. Many 
come from highly developed and in- 
dustrialized and many 
others from underdeveloped, agricul- 
tural countries. 
colonies. 


societies 


Some are from the 
There are Africans, Indo- 
Chinese, and West Indians working 
side by side with their British, 
French, Russian, Greek, Scandina- 
vian and Latin-American colleagues. 
There are Arabs and Jews, Hindus 
and Moslems, Buddhists, Roman 
Catholics, Anglicans, Greek Ortho- 
dox, and shades of Protestants from 
primitive Baptists like myself to prim 
Presbyterians. They come from cap- 
italist and communist countries and 
from all shades in between; from 
thoroughly democratic societies and 
from some which have never held 
any kind of an election; from re- 
publics, monarchies and every brand 
of dictatorship. They represent the 
whole gamut of competence, skills 
and professions and are engaged in 
work from the menial level to the 
exalted executive. 


“In short, just about all the 
barriers known to human relation- 
ships are to be found in the Secre- 
tariat housed in that towering slab of 
glass, marble and metal at 42nd and 
First Avenue in New York City. But 
we find that these barriers are re- 
markably fragile. All of these people, 
so widely diversified in origin and 
background, work and play together 
in impressive harmony. Genuine 


friendships cut across all lines; social 
and athletic clubs are formed on the 
sole basis of common interests; there 
is an easy informality and camarad- 
erie in relationships; and there is, of 
course, no little courting and mar- 
riage. It is a congenial human com- 
pany, enriched by its very diversity. 

“I doubt that there has ever been 
a finer or more encouraging demon- 
stration of the ability of people to 
hurdle the superficial barriers which 
divide them, and get on together as 
human beings should — and must, 
| suspect, if very many of us are to 
survive on this earth in this era of 
the split atom. In truth, in the United 
Nations Secretariat, there is little of 
deliberate hurdling of such barriers 
—the relations among the members 
of the staff are so natural and free 
that there is very little consciousness 
of the existence of barriers. 

“After all, there is nothing so im- 
portant in this world as people giving 
expression to, the good that is in all 
of us by amity toward each other, 
by respecting each other and by act- 
ing generally like civilized beings.” 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF INDIANS 
AND METIS 

The Welfare Council of Greater 
Winnipeg recently sponsored a con- 
ference on Indians and Métis in 
Manitoba, October 6-8, 1954. In the 
words of Miss Maysie Rogers, Pro- 
fessor of Social Work, University of 
Manitoba: 

“In the last ten years there have 
been many conferences and meetings 
to discuss the problems of the ‘Indian 
in Canada. I have been at one or two 
where white people met, but felt that 
the Indians were sufficiently repre- 





sented by the presence of an oflicial 
from the Department of Indian 
Affairs. Then last fall I attended a 
meeting of the Manitoba Indian 
Brotherhood. I was one of the only 
three white people present. But this 
conference was different, in 
several important respects. It was a 
meeting where Indians, Métis, and 
white people sat down together to 
discuss what could be done; and it’s 
the first time that a public conference 
has been called in Canada, to discuss 
jointly, the situation of the Indian 
anc his blood brother, the Métis.” 

Carrying out the spirit of this 
meeting, determined efforts were 
made to explain to the Indians and 
Métis the structure and application 
of the social welfare services avail- 
able to them. From the conference 
discussions, there emerged a number 
of concrete suggestions for dealing 
further with the problem. 

The Economic Section recommend- 
ed the creation of appropriate credit 
institutions; post-graduate field re- 
search on ‘Indian and Métis groups; 
a study of the needs for vocational 
training and guidance; the inclusion 
of Indians on reservations in provin- 
cial agricultural extension services. 

The Education Section stressed 
better English teaching in the schools 
for Indians and Métis; the provision 
of day schools rather than residen- 
tial schools, as well as kindergartens 
in all existing schools; specially pre- 
pared textbooks with vocabulary and 
content more appropriate to children 
of Indian and Métis background; the 
development of recreational and adult 
education programs; increased em- 
phasis on practical education and 
technical training. 
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The Health Section suggested an 
educational program in adequate 
nutrition; better and cheaper hous- 
ing; the extension of provincial gov- 
ernment public health nursing serv- 
ices to the Métis population; and 
more opportunity for gainful employ- 
ment. 

The Welfare Section advised that 
the provincial government assume a 
larger proportion of health and wel- 
fare costs in those municipalities 
which are carrying an unduly heavy 
load of such costs; and that the De- 
partment of Indian Affairs consider 
the appointment of additional quali- 
fied field staff to interpret the phil- 
osophy and legislation of the Depart- 
ment on the reservations. 


NATIONAL TRAINING 
LABORATORY IN GROUP 
DEVELOPMENT 

Based upon nine years of pioneer- 
ing research and experience in the 
relatively new field of training lead- 
ers in the skills and understandings 
necessary for developing effective 
groups, the National Training La- 
boratory in Group Development will 
hold two three-week summer labora- 
tory sessions at Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Maine. The dates will be from 
June 19 through July 8 and from 
July 17 through August 5. 

Approximately 125 applicants will 
be accepted for each of these two 
sessions. Persons involved in prob- 
lems of working with groups in a 
training, consultant, or leadership 
capacity in any field are invited to 
apply. 

The purpose of the training pro- 
gram is five-fold: to develop sen- 
sitivity to the existence and nature 





of the dynamic forces operating in 
the small group; to develop self- 
insight into the effects of one’s be- 
havior on others in a group; to gain 
skills in operating more effectively 
in a group; to gain understandings 
and skills working in larger 
social units such as organizations and 
committees; and to develop skills of 
using scientific methods in social 


for 


problem-solving. 

The training program is organized 
so that each trainee group is enabled 
to use its own experience as a la- 
boratory example of group develop- 
ment. Group skills of analysis and 
leadership are practiced through the 
use of role-playing and observer tech- 
niques. Concentrated clinics give 
training in the skills of the consult- 
ant and the trainer in human rela- 
tions skills. Training groups explore 
and experience the role of the group 
in the larger social environment in 
which it exists. Finally, a major por- 
tion of the last week of the Labora- 
tory is spent in specific planning and 
practicing application of Laboratory 
learnings to back-home jobs. 

A special project concerned with 
the development of understandings 
and skills of human relations train- 
ing will be instituted this year for 
a selected group of delegates. 

The Laboratory research program 
in group behavior and _ training 
methods is an important part of the 
training, and the use of research tools 
which are within the range of the 
Laboratory training program is in- 
corporated into the curriculum. 

The NTLGD is sponsored by the 
Division of Adult Education Service 
of the NEA and by the Research 


Center for Group Dynamics of the 
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University of Michigan, with the 
co-operation of faculty members from 
Boston University, the Universities of 
California, Chicago, and Colorado, 
Cornell University, the University of 
Illinois, the Ohio State University, 
the University of Texas, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Grinnell College, Michigan 
State College, Teachers College at 
Columbia University, and other edu- 
cational institutions. 


ENGLISH SPEAKING CO-OP 
UNION IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 

Representatives of six English- 
language co-operatives in Quebec, the 
Quebec Credit Union League and the 
Quebec Farm Forum Association met 
at Macdonald College, P.Q., Novem- 
ber 27, to complete the incorporation 
of the Provincial Union of Quebec 
Co-operatives. Granted a charter in 
September under the provisions of 
the Quebec Syndicates Act, the new 
union completes the pattern of such 
bodies in all the provinces. 


Following the final acceptance of 
the by-laws the delegates elected a 


board of seven directors. From its 
number the Board elected the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: 
John Roche, Montreal Firefighters’ 
Health Co-operative, president; Mrs. 
Norma Telford, Pontiac Co-operative 
Medical Services, Shawville, vice- 
president; R. J. McDonell, QFFA, 
secretary - manager. The Union's 
headquarters will be located at Mac- 
donald College. 

Under the requirements of the 
Syndicates Act the new organization 
must have a share capital structure. 
Principal financing, however, will be 
by means of annual dues payments 





Miss Anne Hume, President CLA - ACB Council, 


1954-55. 


from member local co-ops and feder- 
ations of co-ops. 


Early in the new year the Board 


of Directors will meet to discuss 
plans for future activity to be formu- 
lated in the meantime by the presi- 
dent and secretary-manager. Assist- 
ance in these efforts was offered on 
behalf of other provincial unions and 
the Co-operative Union of Canada by 
Breen Melvin, CUC secretary, who 
attended the meeting. Mr. Melvin ex- 
pressed the hope of his Board that 
the new Union would take its place 
in the national organization as soon 
as circumstances warranted this step. 


At Saturday’s meeting and those 


preceding, delegates acknowledged 
with great appreciation the assist- 
ance given, at every stage, by le 
Conseil de la Coopération du Québec. 
Both groups look forward to mutu- 
ally beneficial collaboration in the 


years ahead. 


CANADIAN LIBRARIES 


The October number of the 
CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
BULLETIN contains the report of the 
annual conference held this summer 
in Halifax, N.S. “The Trustees con- 
sidered “The relations of boards and 
librarians’ while the Research Sec- 
tion debated ‘Standards and methods 
of training for librarianship.’ The 
Young People’s Section gave particu- 
lar attention to “Training for Library 
Work with Young People’ and the 
Canadian Association of Children’s 
Librarians devoted its time to ‘Quali- 
fications, Training, and Employment 
Prospects for Children’s Librarians’. 
The Regional and County Librarians 
considered ‘Salaries and Prospects 
for Advancement’, the Cataloguing 
Section “The Library School Cur- 
riculum and Interneship’, the Cir- 
culating Librarians ‘Placement, ex- 
change and Advanced Study’ and 


the Reference Section ‘Certification’.” 


Not only have Canadian Libraries 
increased in number and in strength, 
as this report demonstrates, but their 
influence is steadily being felt in 
other directions outside the library 
field altogether. Miss Anne Hume, 
the President of the CLA—ACB 
Council, 1954-55, addressed the 
National Conference on Adult Educa- 
tion, London, Ontario, May 26, 1954, 
on “Library Developments in 
Canada”, outlining the function of 
the Public Library in the modern 
community. 


“GIANT CLASSROOM” 

Under this lead, Time Macazine, 
November 15, devotes a three column 
report to the U.S. Adult Education 





Association Conference, recently held 
in Chicago. Says TIME “The nation’s 
new schoolmasters range from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Ex- 
tension Service, which _ reaches 
8,000,000 students, to the YMCA 
with 70,000, to IBM with 16,000, and 
to the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union with 12,700. More 
than 15 million adult Americans are 
attending Sunday schools or classes 
under the auspices of various church 
groups, nearly 2,000,000 are taking 
courses from various U.S. libraries, 
and an estimated 5,000,000 are going 
to school via TV. At the same time, 
the foundations are stirring up the 
field as never before. In 1952-53 the 
Ford-sponsored Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation spent more than $9,000,000 
on every sort of project from the 
American Library Association’s Am- 
erican Heritage Program to promote 
the study of basic American Docu- 
ments (6,917 students) to the Great 
Books Foundation’s seminars 
(21,000). In 1954, indeed, the U.S. 
has become one giant classroom.” 


“DEMOCRACY IN ACTION” 
French Canada, on December 10, 
tried an interesting experiment in the 
program Démocratie en Action, or- 
ganized by La Société Canadienne 
D’Education Des Adultes, which 
brought together representatives of 
government and non-government or- 
ganizations in order to facilitate co- 
operation and communication _be- 
the two groups. The day- 
long meeting, held at the Université 
de Montréal, included exchanges of 
information on some of the recent 
achievements in adult education, re- 


tween 


ports by government and non-govern- 
ment organizations, followed by dis- 
cussion, relations between govern- 
ment and non-government organiza- 
tions in a democratic society, ad- 
vantages and limitations of joint 
consultation for the furthering of 
adult education, and reports on some 
consultative projects in adult educa- 
tion, between public and private or- 
ganizations. A discussion period con- 
cluded the day’s proceedings. 


MARRIAGE GUIDANCE 
CONFERENCE 

A two-day series of Consultations 
about Community Planning for Mar- 
riage Guidance was held in Toronto 
on Monday and Tuesday, November 
8 and 9, under the auspices of the 
Canadian Mental Health Association, 
the Ontario Welfare Council, and the 
Marriage Guidance Council of the 
United Church. Various agencies 
and professional people in_ the 
Toronto-Hamilton-Oshawa area par- 
ticipated in these discussions under 
the leadership of Mr. Ralph P. 
Bridgman, Chief Marriage Counsel- 
lor of the Family Court of Toledo, 
Ohiec. 

The discussions focussed on meth- 
ods of organizing similar services in 
Ontario communities. Mr. Bridgman 
outlined the structure of the counsel- 
ling services in Toledo, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the inter-professional 
co-operation. Ample opportunity was 
given for questions, each afternoon 
session being followed by a small 
group discussion. Mr. Bridgman 
especially stressed the need for spe- 
cialized training and a deep sense of 
community responsibility in estab- 
lishing marriage counselling services. 





NEW BUILDING FOR THE 
CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 

A new headquarters is to be 
built for the Canadian Welfare 
Council, Mr. Lawrence Freiman, 
president of the Council,  an- 
nounced today. 

The building will be strategically 
Tunney’s Pasture, Ot- 
adjacent to the new Do- 
Bureau of Statistics head- 
quarters and to present and future 
buildings of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. 

“The new building will be func- 
tional, 


Mr. 


stories, architecturally 


located in 
tawa, 
minion 


efficient”, said 


Freiman. “It is to be 


modest and 
two 
simple, and 
ensure ad- 
ministrative efficiency and economy 


carefully designed to 
in operation.” 

Mr. Freiman explained that there 
would be some 12,500 feet of space, 
to include an assembly room, 
library, lounge, and the necessary 
maintenance and storage areas. It 
would also allow for anticipated in- 
the fore- 
The present Council 

inadequate annex 
two blocks away have little more 
than one-half the area recommended 
for the Council’s work. 

“We are 
that are crowded, obsolete for our 
purpose”, stated Mr. Freiman. He 
stressed the need for a new head- 
quarters in view of increasingly 
demands, being made by 
community leaders and groups, for 
the Council to provide more and 
better services to meet both nation- 
wide and local welfare problems. 


creased requirements in 
seeable future. 


House and _ its 


now in headquarters 


urgent 
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“It is impossible for the Council to 
do this effectively without first of 
all an adequate place of work.” 
The cost of the Council’s new 
headquarters, including land, build- 
ing and equipment is estimated at 
$250,000, and a campaign for funds 
will take place in January. “This 
is the Council’s first appeal for 
capital funds in a third of a 
century, said Mr. Freiman, “and 
it is of course quite separate from 


the annual contributions solicited 


for day-to-day operating expenses.” 


RECREATION SERVICES 
IN THE RCAF 

In 1951 the RCAF created a 
special establishment of social wel- 
fare officers to meet the needs of 
airmen and airwomen for help with 
personal problems. Social workers 
have now been recruited and serve 
at headquarters and commands. 
Now the Air Force has also set up 
a Recreation Branch, and is in the 
course of organizing a program and 
a staff which should eventually 
result in permanent recreation of- 
ficers of commissioned rank at all 
RCAF Stations. 

Preliminary work towards setting 
up the Recreation Branch was pro- 
ceeding in the Air Force at the 
same time as the Canadian Welfare 
Council’s Committee on Welfare and 
Defence study of recreation in the 
armed forces. The latter led to a 
report and recommendations, pre- 
sented to the Minister of National 
Defence in June 1953. Many of the 
recognized principles of a good 
recreation program, embodied in the 





CWC report, are being followed in 
For ex- 
ample, an official RCAF document 
the words of the 


the new Air Force Service. 
states, almost in 
report: 

“The program is for 
the purpose of promoting and main- 
taining a high level of physical and 
mental health and emotional sta- 
bility in the RCAF. It should 


provide a wide and balanced pattern 


recreation 


of wholesome and creative activity 
based on the physical, mental and 
of all personnel. It 
should be planned to take into ac- 


social needs 


count the varying levels of interest, 
skills 
The 


pers ynnel are diverse. 


individuals. 
of RCAF 
The program 
should be designed to meet these 
needs and 
as_ sports, 


and prowess of 


recreational needs 


include such activities 
athletics, social events. 
music, drama, arts and crafts. tours. 


nature and informal education.” 
The number of specialist staff at 

RCAF headquarters is small: the 

Branch Head, a wing commander; 


flight 


his assistant, a lieutenant: 


and a civilian recreation training- 


research specialist. However, they 
all have considerable experience in 
recreation services. Every effort is 
select competent 
personnel for the Branch, both for 


and in 


being made to 


overseas Canada. 


Nego- 
tiations are under way for an 
recreation officers’ course 
at the University of Western On- 
tario. An excellent Guide to the 
Organization of Married (Quarters 
Community Councils has 


there is 


annual 


been 


issued: and in draft a 


similar pamphlet on the recreation 
program within the Service itself. 


Among the duties of recreation 
officers is with civilian 

and social 
‘through co- 
planning and the  in- 
tegration of station and community 
leisure-time programs to provide the 
maximum and best possible recrea- 


liaison 
authorities 
agencies in 


recreation 
order 
operative 


tion opportunities for Service per- 
sonnel and their families.’ Here is 
an opportunity for community 
groups (near Air Force units) who 
are interested in constructive recrea- 
tion activities and in the well-being 
of Service men and women. It can- 
not of course be expected that the 
new program will receive swift and 
easy acceptance throughout the 
entire Service; many commanding 
officers, though not from Missouri, 
will ‘have to be shown’. Yet ex- 
perience in one or two locations to 
date indicates that friendly offers 
of co-operation are 
comed. 
Much yet 
complished. 
start 
ciples 


usually wel- 
remains to be ac- 
However, the excellent 
made and the sound prin- 
merit generous recognition 
and warm support. 





Henry Marshall Tory Award 


The Henry Marshall Tory Award is given each year by the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education “to recognize distin- 
guished achievement in adult education in Canada”. It is given 
in honour of Dr. Tory, a pioneer educator, who made notable 
contrbutions to many phases of Canadian education. The Award 
is given to a program, an organization or a group, no longer to 
an individual, although the contribution of individuals may be 
recognized in the citation accompanying the Award. The Award 
itself is a Canadian painting chosen by the winner. 
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The Award is made by a committee appointed by the Presi- 


dent of the Canadian Association for Adult Education. Any person 


or organization may submit recommendations on behalf of any 


group or project deemed worthy of recognition. These recommen- 


dations should be sent on or before March 15, addressed to 


Chairman. 


Henry Marshall Tory Award Committee 


143 Bloor Street West 


Toronto. Ont. 


The recommendation should be typed and should contain 


information to answer the following questions: 


W hat is the purpose of the project or organization? 


How long has the project or organization been in existence? 


What is the constituency or membership? 


What results have been achieved? 


Why is this project submitted for recognition? 


What is the sponsorship of the project or organization? 


Previous winners of the Henry Marshall Tory Award: 
1948 
1949 


1950 
195] 
1952 
1953 


National Farm Radio Forum 

Camp Laquemac 

Dr. E. A. Corbett and Dr. M. M. Coady 
Banff School of Fine Arts 
Couchiching Conference 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 











THE CANADIAN 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL ARPATRS 


Canada’s only non-political, non-profit organization devoted 
exclusively to the study of world problems 


publishes 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 


A quarterly dealing with all aspects of international 
affairs and Canadian foreign policy, including 
such contributors as Isaac Deutcher. Konrad 
Adenauer. General Catroux. Edgar Melnnis, 
Lester Pearson. 


$3.00 for an annual subscription 
($2.50 to teachers and students) 
$7.50 for a three-year subscription 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


A pamphlet series written by Canadian and foreign 
experts. Past issues have dealt with India’s Foreign 
Policy, the Revision of the U.N. Charter, Com- 
munist China, Canadian Foreign Policy, the Inter- 
national Newsprint Trade, France and the Arabs. 


$1.60 for six issues annually 
For complete information on Institute publications, library 


and public information services, please write or telephone 
the National Secretariat of the 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
230 Bloor Street West 
Toronto 5, Ontario e WaAlnut 3-7369 











